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N.S.E, 


Finding Plots in 
Your Own Newspaper 


By Minna Bardon 


Ten plots, selected at random from ten newspapers, are 
built up for sale to magazines. 


Writing About Marriage 


By Lurton Blassingame 


How to Write Dialogue 


By Sally Gordon 


Writing Songs 


By Sidney Berman 





New York Market Letter 
Reliable Contest Announcements 
Trade Journal Notes 

















Qualifications 


Graduate, University of Minnesota 

One year Law School University of 
Missouri 

Post Graduate Fellow, Harvard 
College 

Post Graduate Fellow, Columbia 
University 

Special student, University of Lon- 
don, England 

Three years European travel 

Member writing staffs: Minneapolis 
Tribune, New York Sun, London 
Standard 

Washington Correspondent, Every- 
body's Magazine 

Fiction Editor, Collier’s Weckly 

Managing Editor, Nation's Business 

Editor, Travel Magazine 

Special lecturer on fiction writing, 
Columbia University 


Literary Work 

Financial publicity, J. P. Morgan 
& Co. 

Short stories published in Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's; recent sale 
to Woman's Home Companion 
also stories in minor magazines 


Articles in North American Reviex 


House Beautiful, American Golfer, 
New York Times, etc. 
Textbook 


“Narrative Technique,’”’ the standard 
work on construction of short stories 
and novels for six years; used in 
leading colleges and selling steadily 
every year. 

A companion inspirational volume 
now in preparation. 





MY FRIENDS, MY CLIENTS, 
HAVE SOLD 


THIS YEAR to 


American Mercury 

Saturday Evening Post 

Good Housekeeping 

Pictorial Review 

Cosmopolitan 
and a list as long as your 
arm! 


THIS MONTH to-~- 





Good Housekeeping 
Illustrated Love 

The Front Rank 

North American Review 

Y oung’s 

Short Shorts 

Love Story Magazine 
House and Garden Review 
Four newspapers. 


AND YOU? 


My pamphlet, ““How I Work 
With Writers,”’ explaining how 
I helped the authors, all begin- 
ners, of the successful work 
mentioned above, will be sent 
to you for the asking. I will 
read and constructively criticize 
a manuscript for a minimum 
fee of $5 for 5000 words plus 
$1 a thousand for all in excess 
of that. 


Won't you join us? 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 





342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 




































































THE 
HORUM 


DEAR EpitTor: 

I was specially interested in your list of “un- 
known authors” whose first books were being 
published this year by the publishers you had 
queried regarding the burning question whether 
“unknowns” had any chance for recognition. You 
can add another such name to your list in “Unto 
the Hills,’ by Neville Calmes, brought out by 
Fleming H. Revel Company 

In a way, at least, your magazine is respon- 
sible for this publication, as I found after the 
interruption of several months of travel that the 
story had “gone dead” on me and it was laid 
aside until the notice in Writer’s Dicest of the 
Harper Novel Contest (to end February 1, 1931) 
made me think that while I didn’t believe I had 
much chance to win in such a contest, still it 
was an incentive to get out the story, read it 
over and see what could be done. Well, it didn’t 
come within calling distance of the Harper prize 
and the second publisher tried couldn’t see it 
either—though they did send me a nice letter 
along with the refusal—but the third one, as above 
noted, accepted it. Was it a thrill to see one’s 
first book in print, too? 

NEVILLE CALMES, or in private life, 
(Mrs.) KATHERINE CALMES EVERETT, 
Deland, Florida. 
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Dear Epirtor: 
Startling Detective Adventures is low on manu- 


scripts. We won’t buy poor cases, but we’re can- 
vassing every possibility and combing submitted 
manuscripts as few editors have ever done. 

True crime cases from New England, Florida, 
the whole southern tier of states and the South- 
west are specially wanted. We can use plenty of 
cases from the Pacific Coast, Northwest and all 
states bordering on the Great Lakes and Mis- 
sissippi river. Very good Eastern cases will be 
considered. 

Please see our magazine first! 

Photographers who have eye-stopping crime 
pictures for exclusive sale should submit direct 
or tie up with writers who can tell a dramatic 
story of the case involved. 

Quick checks are our pride, and 1%c is our 
minimum rate. 


Ear_e R. BUELL, 
STARTLING DETECTIVE ADVENTURES, 
529 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Epitor: 

_Kindly advise your readers through the columns 
of the Wrirer’s Dicest that we are in the market 
for full-length plays suitable for school and ama- 
teur production. 

We purchase the amateur acting and publishing 
rights and the author retains the professional 
rights. We pay a flat fee for the material we 
accept. We usually report within two weeks. 


THE NORTHWESTERN Press, 
2600 Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Hello, Folks 


month only! 





16-lb. weight; 20-lb., $1.45. 


with order). 
samples only, kindly enclose 10c in stamps. 


month. (A unique feature eyery month.) 


Note: If—and only if. 


to you by 


4415 Center Ave., 








It’s Our Treat! 


Step right up for your share of bargains during our third anniversary. 
editors replied to our queries and told us how they’d like to see your mss. presented; 
presto, we stocked up on those items and they’re yours at reduced prices, good this 


Karolton Envelopes, 32 lb., not the featherweight others feature: 
25 9144x12'4, 55c; 25 6x9, 40c; 25 614x914, 45c. 
| tough kraft envelopes—50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 85c. 
500 sheets of Hammermill Bond (world’s fastest-selling mss. paper), $1.10 for 
Ripple Finish, the mottled paper, $1.85; Uncle Sam 
Bond, a splendid crinkly rag sheet, $2.00. These are also the standard 20-lb. weight. 

Our 75c ribbons are 50c; big bottle Type Cleaner, $1.00. Catalog 5c (free 
Carbon paper, 15 sheets, 25c; mss. boxes, 3 for 35c. 


SPOTLIGHT No. 1—CHECKS, a writers’ book selling for 75c, down to 35c this 
our order includes paper, add 15% for postage if 


from a Pacific Coast state; or 1 Yo if from any other state west of the Rockies. 
Liberal discounts to writers’’clubs and other large users. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, Dept. D 


“Move On, World. Our Paper and Envelopes Remain Stationery.” 


17 


25 9x12, 50c; 
If you fold mss. twice, use these 


Those wanting 


Best wishes are sent 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 













































WRITER’S DIGEST 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


announces a second prize story 


Contest 


with the following prizes 





























Group One Prizes 


EE On ee era On NUE E re Te ee $100.00 in gold 

SES, on sce cf ss Pe eek we Portable Smith-Corona. Value $60.00. 
For details see back cover, any issue. 

Pe er eee ane ee ee eT $25.00 in gold 


and 97 other valuable cash and merchandise prizes, including typewriters, books, 
stationery and cash prizes. 


Group Two Prizes 
I ee ae ei ee ee ee oe a eae eae $10.00 in gold 
ete ee ee ee ae se $ 5.00 in gold 





e the simple rules ¢ 


———————————————————————— 


Contest closes October 15th. 
2. Stories may be any length under 8,000 words. 


The Editors of College Humor, Collier’s, and the 10 Fawcett magazines will 
specially consider the twenty best prize stories for purchase and publication 
in their respective magazines. 


4. Any one may enter Group Two contest. 


5. To enter Group One contest enclose a $1.00 six month new WRITER’S 
DIGEST subscription for yourself or a friend; or your renewal to 
WRITER’S DIGEST, or a six month extension of your present subscrip- 
tion. If you prefer, you may purchase a copy of “The Writer’s Market’ 

(see page 63 for details) or any book priced at $2 or over sold by 

WRITER’S DIGEST. 
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over S53 OO,2° 


in gold and merchandise 
for the prize winning stories 


Collier’s, College Humor, and the 10 
Fawcett Publications 


have guaranteed the Publisher of 
Writer’s Digest to read carefully 
and consider, for purchase and publi- 
cation, the twenty best stories sub- 
mitted to this prize contest. This 
means that the winners will not only 
win a prize from WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, but are also given absolute, 
positive guarantee that his or her story 
will be read by the Editors of College 
Humor, Collier’s, and the 10 Faw- 
cett Publications. 

If your story is bought, it means 
a double prize. But even if your 
story is not bought by Collier’s, Col- 
lege Humor or one of the 10 Faweett 
magazines you are assured a cordial, 
sincere contact at one of the three 
great editorial offices of the country. 


Contestants will note that the 
prizes are divided into two groups— 
Group One and Group Two. Group 
One is open to entrants purchasing a 
six months’ subscription to WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST, or a copy of “The 
Writer’s Market,’’ or any book priced 
at $2.00 or over and sold by WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST. (For list of titles 
see page 59.) 

Here is a golden guaranteed oppor- 
tunity for every writer that believes in 
himself, and in his work. Every sin- 
gle script submitted will be read by 
men who have spent many years as 
scouts for discovering new writers 
and good fiction. And you'll never 
regret subscribing to WRITER’S 
DIGEST or buying “The Writer’s 
Market.” 


It is not necessary to send this entry blank with your manuscript but it will facilitate the work of the 
judges if you do so, and will be appreciated by WRITER’S DIGEST. 


Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 


I enclose $1.00 (cash, money order, check, or stamps), for which enter my six month 


[ ] Renewal 


[ ] New Subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST. Enter my manuscript, ‘‘_._______________ 


[ ] Extension 


in the WRITER’S DIGEST Group One Contest. 


[ ] enclosed herewith 


el at hats ’* [ ] sent under separate cover. 


If you do not wish a six months’ subscription, you may instead order any book priced at 


$2.00 or over. For titles see page 59. 


List title of book wanted here ‘‘_______.____ 


and amount of money enclosed for book here $___ hee 


Name ___- ae: Se . 
Address __ ae Bees Ses eae, 
oo ae Seah Pa ee cs 


[ ] If entering a script in Group Two, check here and please print name plainly above. 


aac mances ps eas fest ce cee ora ee ec ce 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











































































WrRiITER’s DIGEST 





Avail Yourself To 
This Opportunity 


DOROTHEA A. BRYANT 


Author and Editor of the post- 
humous works of the late James 
Oliver Curwood will criticize and 
dispose of short stories, books, serials, 
plays and radio continuity at reason- 
able fees. Reading fee 40c per thou- 
sand words, a minimum of $1.50 
on any manuscript. Special rates on 
all manuscripts over 30,000 words. 
Commission 10% on American sales; 
15% on all foreign sales. 


Send your manuscripts, or write to 


DOROTHEA A. BRYANT 


537 East Broadway, Long Beach, N. Y. 
P. O. Box 504 








‘WELL FILM YOUR STORY-550- 


Produce it in one of Hollywood’s large studios. Enacted by 
a competent cast of recognized film players. Standard pho- 
tography, lighting sets, cutting, editing and titles. Synchro- 
nized with sound track musical accompaniment and ‘Talked 
Announcement describing story’’ throughout. 250 feet fea- 
turing the high spots and most vivid scenes in your story. 
Suitable for studio inspection, theatre exhibiting, etc. 
Standard 35mm theatre size film. Home movie version (on 
16mm) size film, silent but with titles and captions if de- 
sired at same price. 8x10 photos of scenes from your story, 
50c each. Any wording desired on titles. For all talking— 
dialog—versions add 50% above. 


GORDALL PICTURES 
Western Studios, 1400 North Beachwood Drive 
(Dept. WD), Hollywood, Calif. 


Your story in appearance resembles a “‘Coming Attraction” 
trailer featuring the most important and vital situations. 








Tutoring by Mail 


Poetic Expression and Self-Criticism, at 
a monthly rate of $5 for beginners, 
$10 for advanced students. Single 
criticism with advice toward individual 
improvement, $2 per hundred lines or 
fraction thereof. 


ADA BORDEN STEVENS 
30 Mt. Vernon Street 
Newport, R. I. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Dear EpitTor: 

Our stories must be clean in subject matter and 
treatment. We prefer American characters 
against an American background. Occasionally, 
however, we buy fiction in which the principal 
characters are Americans living in other countries 
or traveling abroad. While we have no objection 
to a certain degree of sophistication, we prefer 
stories that concern themselves with the lives of 
simple, every-day folks. In other words, we want 
stories that have a universal appeal. We don’t 
insist upon stories with a happy ending, but we do 
insist upon fiction that is not morbid and unnec- 
essarily depressing. We are always in the market 
for young love stories done with freshness and 
spontaneity. We also buy a good many stories 
that deal with young married people and their 
problems. While we occasionally publish stories 
about older people, we prefer to put the emphasis 
on youth. 

Above all, we want stories that have genuine 
feeling—stories that move the reader. By this 
we do not mean merely sentimental stories, but 
rather those that grow out of some deep inner 
conviction or emotion of the writer. 

We are always glad when a writer can tell his 
story in from 3500 to 6000 words. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
250 Park Ave., New York City. 





Dear Eprror: 

The Bandwagon can use cartoons, short sophis- 
ticated sketches, verse, and other material usually 
available for a monthly magazine frankly patterned 
after the smart sheets, Vanity Fair and The New 
Yorker. 

The usual “collegiate” type of cartoon and humor 
is not what is wanted. 

Self-addressed and stamped envelope is essen- 
tial if material submitted is to be returned. Pay- 
ment for text material is at the rate of one-half 
cent a word; verse, 20c a line; cartoon material, 
from $1.50 to $5.00, payable ten days after pub- 
lication. 

Martin HEFLIn, 
The Key Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Dear Epitor: 

We are in the market for serials and articles 
of all kinds for syndication to agriculture and 
trade magazines, from experienced and known 
writers. We publish nothing ourselves and handle 
all writers’ works on one condition; namely, that 
they are not to be submitted elsewhere until we 
have reported on them or until they have been 
withdrawn from us. We operate on a fifty-fifty 
basis. 

Soper FEATURE SERVICE, 
6221 S. Mayfield Ave., Chicago, III. 


Dear Epitor: 

I enjoy the Writer’s Dicest. It has been a 
big help to me in my first year of prose writing 
—had seventy little stories for children accepted, 
which, while not so good, is fair for a beginner, 
I think. Thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely, 
INEz BRASIER, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
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RE you like the man | talked to 
A recently who had studied so 

many bocks on writing that he 
couldn't write? Are you stopping your 
story, losing the tiow of your narrative, 
while you try to remember what the 
books say your character should do? 
If so, I'll bet your stories aren't selling 
because they are cadavers—they have 
no breath of life in them. 

Or are you afraid to write for the 
magazines because you haven't "learned 
the rules’ and “mastered a system"? 
Today, with magazine policies changing, 
many of the old rules and systems no 
longer apply; editors are demanding new 
values. You may be missing a chance to 
capitalize on the freshness of your view- 
point and method of presentation. 

There are so few rules that underlie 
all the stories that are being bought and 
published that they can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand—and still leave 
you a few fingers with which to type! 


PAGE MR. RIPLEY 


In the past | haven't even bothered 
to have these fundamentals published; 
I've simply written them into my letters to 
my clients. They've told me the markets 
they wished to reach and have sent me 
ideas for stories; I've helped them apply 
these fundamental principles to their 
material, keeping their goal in mind— 





Stop Worrying 
About Rules-- 
Here's Free 


Help For You 


Vv 





and the result is remarkable, to 
phrase it very mildly. 

During the first six months of 
this year, those writers who came 
to me to learn to write earned 
more while learning than they 


paid for help! 


The earning of the group who worked for four 
months or more (including the few who didn't 
sell) was nearly 400% on their investment! My 
clients sold stories to the entire range of pub- 
lications— 

Women's Magazines—Pictorial Review. 

Family Magazines—Household Magazine. 

Big Weeklies—Liberty. 

General Adventure—Top-Notch. 

Westerns—Triple-X Western. 

Romantic Publications—Love Mirror. 

Confession Group—True Story. 

Detective and Gangster—Detective Fiction, 
Illustrated Detective, Underworld, ete. 

And to smaller magazines and papers and 
syndicates such as The Daily News, King Syn- 
dicate, etc. 

YOURS IS FREE 

| have published the fundamentals of all suc- 
cessful short story writing in a little booklet, 
"Short Story Fundamentals." My writers have 
found this material of more value than any book 
on writing, no matter what the price. If you 
are sincerely interested in improving your work 
and in finding out how | can help you, write 
me about your problems, enclose a 3c stamp, 
and ask for the booklet. I'll send it to you 
without cost. 

If you want to have a specific example of 
how | can help you, send a story or article for 
criticism. You'll be surprised at the help I'll 
give you. 

Manuscript criticism, $3 for 3,000 words or 
less; $1 per thousand thereafter to 10,000. 
Special rates on longer material. Collaboration 
for three or six months, $20 to $40 a month. 


Lurton Blassingame 


552 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Author of Stories and Articles in Literary, 
Illastrated and All-fiction Magazines. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 














WrRiTEr’s DiGEst 





Autumn Leaves 
May Bring Fulfillment 
It’s up to YOU 











What one prominent young writer has to say 

for my service: 

gq “I was amazed by the skillful reconstruction you gave 
‘Renegades’ in the rewrite. And such low rates! 

I don’t know which is most valuable, your revision, or 

your criticism, but I’m after more of both .. ."— 

W. K. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Others: “I hesitated to write before, not because I did 

not like your criticisms, but because I liked 
them so well.”"—C. C. G., Cleveland Ohio. . . . “You 
have helped me wonderfully, even in the short time since 
I first wrote you .. .”—G. S. K., St. Paul, Minn. 


(Full names and addresses on request) 
* * * 


My service is made possible at extremely low 
rates because I work rapidly, with low over- 
head, and because I have a real desire to help 
struggling writers. 


RICHARD IT OOKER 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 


Author of the classic novel of prehistoric life 
“The Day of the Brown Horde,” now in 
the popular edition. Two books forthcom 
ing. Contributor to more than twenty fiction 
magazines and co-author of a_ popular 
juvenile series. Formerly associate editor 
Fawcett Publications. 
* * * 


q Though I am forced to raise my rates slightly 

this month, they still are considerably below 
the average charge for high quality service. 
There is a substantial reduction on final copy, 
owing to my new connections with a competent 


typist. 
Constructive criticism........ $1.25 per 5,000 words 
Rewriting (working draft)....$1.25 per 1,000 words 
Rewriting with final copy.....$1.75 per 1,000 words 


Proof-read typing with carbon.$ .50 per 1,000 words 
(All typing under my personal supervision) 
Eastern market information for all who de- 
sire it. Please enclose stamped, self-addressed 

envelope or return postage in full. 











EMOTIONS 


and Their Expression 


An analytical term-book and guide to emo- 
tional characterization giving among other things 
all acts of expression and actions caused by the 
fifty classes of emotion. Amateur and profes- 
sional writers praise this unique book highly. 
Now Ready. Price, Postpaid, $.80 
Nine other books, Action, Mind, etc.; get list. 
Money order is safest; wrap cash carefully; per- 
sonal check, add 10 cents; stamps, add 10%. 


C. V. SHOLL, Dept. 11, P. O. Box 5 


ASTORIA, NEW YORK 
























Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Dear Epitor: 

Pause a moment, Cinderella. 

I read the tintinnabulations in your praise au- 
thored by Rev. Business Manager of this fair 
magazine. 

Listen, Cinderella, I hate your guts! I hate the 
ground you walk on, and I’d like to bust your 
glass slippers. 

I salaam to the cool entertaining logic of Mr. 
Mathieu, but I’ll be damned if I'll ever admit that 
my talent is so small that the only way I can get 
into print is to force happy endings. 

The conclusion to your article, “Praised Be 
Cinderella,’ was awfully trade journalish in the 
crass way in which you advised a writer to sac- 
rifice his soul (and, regardless how small or iso- 
lated, it is his soul) in order to make money. 

Well, you know the public, and maybe you've 
got to toady to your own peculiar kind of Cinder- 
ella just like the rest of us. But as for me, I’d 
like to scratch Cinderella’s eyes out. 


IRENE McDouGat, 
Kansas City. 
Dear Epitor: 
We owe you a debt of gratitude for having put 
us in contact with suitable writers. Kindly in- 


form your readers we can use high-class radio . 


continuity. Query first. 
Jack M. KELLMAN, 
1415 First National Bank, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Epitor: 


We have an immediate market for detective 
stories in the shorter lengths. Short stories of 
around 4000 words in length and a few short nov- 
elets of about 8000 words. 

These stories are for our new magazine, the 
title of which is yet unannounced, and should be 
of the action type rather than the deductive type. 
The lone wolf type detective story will also be 
considered. Color and locale should be authentic 
and the author should strive to insert something 
of the O’Henry twist in his stories. Avoid the 
stereotyped detective yarns. 

One thing that will cause an immediate sale is 
the different type of story. 

Payment will be made immediately upon accept- 
ance at good rates. 

All Western Magazine, which has formerly been 
a bi-monthly, will now be published monthly and 
is in the market for the same type of story that 
has been used in the past. 

Children’s Magazine is entirely staff written and 
edited by John Martin. 

C. W. Mowre, Editor, 
Dell Publishing Co., 
100 5th Ave., New York City. 


Dear Epitor: 


We are contemplating publishing a monthly 
9x12 20-page magazine and will be in the mar- 
ket for short stories, a serial, and articles of gen- 
eral interest. We cannot pay a high rate. 

A. C. CorporaTION, 
Lours NaTHAN, President, 
413 Meyer-Kiser Bldg., Miami, Fla. 
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Dear EpIitTor: 

If any of your readers are acquainted with the 
automotive field, we would like to examine articles 
by them (with illustrations if they have any). 

Our publication goes to dealers who handle the 
Chevrolet car, and anything which would be help- 
ful to them in securing more business, new car 
sales, used car sales or customers for their repair 
shops. 

We can use articles of any length, and pay from 
$5.00 to $10.00. 

Will be glad to send any interested writer a 
copy of the publication. 

M. C. ScHwartTz, 

4450 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Dear Epitor: 

I take exception to F. Siegel’s criticism in the 
August “Forum” of a recent article in another 
writers’ journal. I believe that writers when they 
have a “back to bite” should direct their shots 
at the offender. It is unfair to take the case to 
a strange tribunal and jury for discussion. I be- 
lieve also, that WritTEr’s DiceEst can give its read- 
ers more palatable material than our disgruntled 
knocks—particularly when directed against a com- 
petitor magazine. 

I am not a subscriber to the other journal. 
However, I am rather an old and satisfied sub- 
scriber for Writer’s Dicest. I have made my 
living by writing—these last twenty-five years. 
That has taught me to “give the devil his due.” 
Let’s attend to our business of writing and help- 
ing him who writes—then if our trade magazines 
offend us, quit them. 

Watt R. BETHEL, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Agreed. Let Subscriber Siegel and his friends 
confine their criticisms of other magazines to the 
editors of those magazines. WriTer’s DIcEst, 
wrong in publishing Mr. Siegel’s letter, will pub- 
lish no similar ones.—Ed. 


Dear Epitor: 

With the October issue, Alger’s Newspaper will 
be increased to 16 pages in size. This means that 
we will offer a broader market. 

The keynote of our publication will continue to 
be news stories about the interesting and worth- 
while things being done by real, living boys and 
girls in all parts of the world. Our age range is 
from eight to eighteen, and our subject matter 
covers anything and everything that young people 
are doing. 

While we obtain most of our stories direct from 
the boys and girls who create the news, we are 
now using several correspondents in key cities, 
and will be glad to hear from writers who might 
obtain good stories for us. In every case these 
stories must be obtained directly from the boys 
and girls, and photographs are desired. We pay 
at present from one to one and one-half cents a 
word for copy, and from $1.00 to $3.00 for pic- 
tures, which are returned after use when requested. 
Payment is made on the 10th of the month of 
publication. 

I suggest that writers send for a copy of the 
paper before submitting material, and we like to 
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There’s the germ of a story 
in this picture. What can 
you do with it? W hat 
couldn’t you do with it if 
you were a@ newspaper- 
trained writer? 


To WRITERS 


who aren’t writing 


OU never hear of an ex-writer. Once started, 

writers keep on. Have you, perchance, written 
a little, or a lot, and paused—dissatisfied or dis- 
couraged at some flaw in technique, or some lack 
in spontaneity? 

Or are you one of the unnumbered thousands 
whose friends say: “If you could only write 
stories as you write letters, you could be a suc- 
cessful author!’’ In either case, your future as a 
writer largely depends upon what you are willing 
to do about it. Diffidence, spotty technique, faulty 
characterization, the confusion of dramatic values 
—and most of the other problems faced at the 
start by otherwise capable writers—can be cured. 


The first essential is Practice. The second is 
Attitude. 


Master writing—by writing 


Consistent Practice and a new, comprehensive Attitude 
come to you in the instruction of the Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America. It is a home study course free of “isms” 
and “ologies.” It is a system of writing instructions pre- 
pared and taught by active New York reporters and editors, 
and based upon the vivid and practical training that has 
turned out so many of this country’s leading writers: 
i. e., the New York Copy-Desk Method. 

Week by week, you are mailed actual assignments—just 
as if you were being broken in on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your work is individually corrected and_ con- 
structively criticized. Under such sympathetic guidance, 
you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy some- 
one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your 
own distinctive, self-flavored style. 

Let us help you test your native abilities. Our interest- 
ing Writing Aptitude Test will do it. It’s free—entirely 
without obligations. Fill in and send the coupon. News- 
paper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


| inoiaiiniatcma mang a ahidammen ta rile epiaateinatas 


| Newspaper Institute of America | 
11776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing | 


Aptitude Test and further information about writing ] 
i for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—September. ‘ 
t Mr. | ] 
g Mrs. Pc pemenedet tien eenbhebes)seuteee bee eiehenaans | 
i Miss J | 
I ee ee ree err er ree Tr ] 
| (All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will i 
{ call on you.) 7162 | 
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Booklovers distinguish their books 


THEY LAUGHED — when they saw the 
BOOKPLATES WITH A COMEBACK 
‘“‘Why didn’t somebody think of that before?” 


and claim they bring back loaned books. 
25c for a packet of 10. LETTERCRAFT, Inc., 
1747 Chester Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A GIFT FOR YOU 


Send $2 for year’s subscription to KALEIDO- 

POETS: GRAPH (monthly, 25c¢ copy), receive FREE 
© copy of SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road Informa- 

tion for Hitch-hikers Along the Literary Highway, including 500 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, regular $1. John Richard More- 


with them land says: ‘‘This book is worth five dollars to anyone who is 
S j serious in sending out work.’’ Poetry Book Contest now open. 
enc List of $200 cash prizes and other valuable information sent on 


receipt of stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Formerly Kaleidoscope) 
702 North Vernon Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 


































CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE ON RADIO 
SCRIPTS 


Detailed analysis, criticism, 
and suggestions on plot, dia- 
log, sound-effects, etc.,needed 
to make unsalable mss. right. 
Critical report and marketing 
service on salable mss. Live- 
wire market tips. DEPRES- 
SION PRICES: only 50c per 
1,000 words ; minimum charge 
$1.00 on any script. Com- 
mission on sales, 10%. 








Independent of Study Course. 


DAVID FLOURNOY, 
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RADIO WRITING PAYS ME 


In Spite of the Depression. 


How About YOU? 


It’s a grand new field for writers, but you’ve got to 
KNOW HOW. And that’s where I come in. Hun- 
dreds of my own programs have been broadcast, 
you see, and I’m in touch with markets. Formerly 
Continuity Director at KMOX, St. Louis key-station 
of C. B.S. Wve condensed the experience of years 
into a practical study course covering all angles of 
radio writing. Radio advertising, plays, etc. NEW 
LOW PRICES: 15 lessons for $15.00; or $17.00 on 
time with $5.00 down-payment. We develop new 
scripts TOGETHER in each lesson. Send one of 
above amounts, get Lesson I. Your MONEY BACK 
if it’s unsatisfactory. WRITE ME, ANYWAY! 





RADIO 4171 Bingham Ave. 
yernes ST. LOUIS, MO. 



























be queried in advance on all stories. 

Jay Jerome Williams, publisher, is a newspaper- 
man of many years’ experience, and president of 
the Independent Syndicate, Inc., which also oper- 
ates Associated Editors, Inc., and Current News 
Features, Inc. 

ALGER’s NEWSPAPER, 
W. Boyce Morcan, Man’g Editor, 
Franklin National Bank, Washington, D. C. 


What Do You Say? 


“This stuff about ‘Western story’ writers who 
have never seen a roundup or a wild horse and 
who sit in stuffy city apartments pecking out 
slambang tales on a typewriter is so much noise,” 
writes William Colt MacDonald to his publishers, 
Covici, Friede, who brought out his “Rustlers’ 
Paradise” recently. “I'll admit,” he says, “that 
there may be some exceptions to the rule but 
there isn’t a ‘Western’ writer worth his spurs who 
hasn’t spent a good deal of time out in these 
very much open spaces. To get the proper flavor 
in your stuff you either have to be a cowpuncher 
or live among them.” 

Writer’s Dicest will be interested to hear from 
professional Western writers stating the length 
and breadth of their cowpunching experience. No 
fair writing on scented stationery to gain your 
point. 








Ranch Romances and Rangeland Love Stories, 
both Clayton magazines at 155 E. 44th, New York, 
are both on the market for short stories. See a 
copy of these two magazines on any large news- 
stand. 





More Contest Information 


Q. May I submit a story of 8,010 words? 

A. Any original story of 8000 words or less 
may be submitted. 

Q. How many stories may I submit in Group 
One? 

A. You may submit one story in Group One. 

Q. How many stories may I submit in Group 
Two? 

A. You may submit one story for Group One, 
and, if you desire, you may submit an additional 
story for Group Two; or two stories in all. If 
you submit two stories, mark which group each 
is entered in. 

If I subscribed to Wrirer’s Dicest or bought 
a copy of “The Writer’s Market’ last month, am 
I entitled to enter my story in Group One? 

No. Your subscription or book order must 
accompany your story. 

Q. May I copy a story out of an old issue of 
Harper’s and submit it as my own? 

. Over Patricia Reilly, Jack Smalley, Charles 
Colebaugh, and Aron M. Mathieu’s dead bodies. 

Q. Should I enclose stamps for the return of 
my story? 

A. Yes. Also be sure that your name and 
address is on the first page of your story. 

Will my story, if it wins, be submitted by 
you to each of the Editors of Collier’s, College 
Humor and the ten Fawcett Magazines, or just to 
one of them? 

A. The best stories will be read by the editors 
of each of the above three publishing houses. 

This gives you three excellent chances to sell 
your story at good rates. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
TO START~- 
AND HERE IS HOW: 


The John Gallishaw School 


has established a reputation for teaching how successful 
stories are written and sold. Up to now, most of our 
students have come to us as a result of their reading Mr. 
Gallishaw’s books, of which over 25,000 copies have been 
sold. In that case, there was no need for us to advertise 
our system of teaching by mail—they wrote to us by the 
hundreds, asking to be taught. 

Now that over a thousand students have taken our 
Courses by mail, naturally we'd like to “‘tell the world” 
about the results they have secured, for daily, we receive 
enthusiastic letters from them. So we are giving a 


Summer Session 


at REDUCED RATES, in order to introduce the Gallishaw 
method to those not yet familiar with it. As in the past, 
this consists of 24 weekly lessons, mailed to you~four at a 
time each month for six months. New classes are formed 
on the 1st and the 15th of each month. If you prefer it, 
and have the time, you may compress the work into three 
months, receiving two mailings or eight lessons each month. 

The lessons show you, step by step, how to construct the 
technically perfect story; then you send us for analysis 
and criticism the best story you can write. Thus you will 
inevitably learn where your own weakness lies, and what 
is your own prospect of selling. Our regular tuition fee 
for the course described above is $50, in five monthly 


payments. 
Special Offer 


We are now offering the same course for $25, paid in 
advance, or $30 in monthly payments—$5 a month for six 
months, or $10 a month for three, if you prefer to do 
the work in three months instead of six. The two books 
which are needed, we supply you at $5 each. 


Approval Offer 


Before spending a penny, you may look over one of the 
lessons, at our expense. So confident are we that you 
will want to keep it and to study with us, that we'll gladly 
trust you. Tear out and mail the coupon below; read 
carefully the first lesson we shall send you, and if you 
then don’t wish to go on, return it to us within ten days 
and you will be under no further obligation. Or, if you 
are ready to start at once, order the books now, enclosing 
$10 in payment, and we will bill you for $5 or $10 a 
month as the lessons are sent to you (either once or twice 
a month, as you may prefer). 


————————--——-—-—-~——-} 


(Special Offer) 

H. C. Greene, Registrar 

THE JOHN GALLISHAW SCHOOL 

381 Fourth Ave., New York City 

0 Enclosed find $10, for which please send me 
“The Only Two Ways to Write a Story” and 
“Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer,” by 
John Gallishaw, and enroll me in his Short Story Course, 
for which I will pay you 

(] $25 on receipt of the first lesson, or 

[] $5 a month for six months, or 

[1 $10 a month for three months. 


ho) Ome ee ree re me yey | 
A Oe Re ere eee Te ee 


(Approval Offer) 


(10 Without obligation on my part, please send, for my | 
inspection, the first lesson in your Short Story Course. 
I will either return it to you ten days after I receive it, | 
or I will pay for the course and the books, at the special 
rates quoted above. (Check this paragraph and sign | 
above.) 


ne 
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“Sakes alive!’”’ yelled Joe, ‘‘ I love 
youl!!!” 

“Oh boy, oh boy, oh boy,” shrieked 
Mary, “‘let’s get goin’.”’ 

“No, wait,” rumbled Joe, “I gotta go to 
the store for mother.” 


“Ha,” yipped Mary, “who comes first?” 


“Women and children!” sang Joe as he 
leaped off to the corner grocery store. 


“Hey,” piped up Mary, as Joe vanished 
around the corner, “bring me back a bottle 
of pop.” 

aS, 

(THIRTEEN happy years ago, when we first 

established WRITER’S DIGEST, _ the 
thought occurred to us that a dispassionate pro- 
fessional opinion would be of material help to 
writers who are a little too close to their own 
work to see its good and bad points. We 
coupled specific up-to-the-minute marketing ad- 





when emotions get white hot= 


. . . does your dialogue run something like this: 


vice information with this professional opinion 
and thus founded the Criticism Department of 


WRITER’S DIGEST. 


Today, Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is patronized by professional and be- 
ginning writers. The reasonable fees plus the 
highest grade of criticism service assures every 
writer of material benefit. Send us your next 
rejected story. 

Criticism covers revision suggestions, specific 
marketing information, and an opinion on your 
own individual talent. The rates follow: For 
1,000 words, $1; for 2,000 words, $2; for 
3,000 words, $3; for 4,000 words, $4; for 
5,000 words, $5; for each additional 1000 
words add 60 cents. Address: 


Criticism Department 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Finding Plots From the Daily News 


How to Find and Create Plots From Items in Your Daily Newspaper 


By Minna Barvon 


F you write your stories with your 
| heart’s blood, using heaven-sent inspira- 

tions as plot sources, then I have noth- 
ing to say to you. 

But if you want to learn how everyday 
material can be transformed into stories 
that pay everyday butcher’s bills, or if you 
are a pulp paper writer who happens to be 
having an unfruitful season, then this ar- 
ticle may help you. 

There are two ways of getting the gossip 
that you may turn into stories. One is by 
chatting over the back-fence or in the cor- 
ner grocery store with your neighbors. 

The second is the much easier method of 
examining the daily paper for items that 
you may fictionize. 

You know, it doesn’t always pay to use 
newspaper stories as they are. Many times 
I have happened on a story that seemed 
made to order for the plot of a 6000-word 
story, only to find that another writer has 
also had the same brilliant idea. The trick 
is to learn how to fictionize newspaper items 
so as to make salable stories. 

The easiest way to learn this is to try a 
few examples. We've picked some ten per- 
fectly everyday news items out of ten con- 
secutive daily papers. Let’s see what we 
can do with each of them and how we, can 
sell the stories that we will write from these 
plots. 





Taunton, Mass., May 15—Miss Mil- 
dred Wheeler, 41, principal of a primary 
school here, was killed by a stray bullet to- 
day while on a picnic with friends in the 
woods near here. Police were told that Miss 
Wheeler had gone for a walk and was some 
distance from the rest of her party when 
she was shot. They expressed the opinion 
that the shooting was accidental. State po- 
lice found no trace of the gunman. 

Here is our first item. Handled as an 
accidental shooting it has little or no fiction 
value. Handled as a murder it can be made 
dramatic. 

We have a murder. The woman is 41. 
Not old enough to be a melodramatic char- 
acter study. Not young enough for the 
average romantic tale. Let’s make her 
young and beautiful. Twenty-five, let’s say. 
Perhaps even twenty. Let her be, not a 
principal, but a gay frivolous young per- 
son, about to announce her engagement to 
a prominent man. Then let the suspicion 
for the murder be divided between the fi- 
ancé and another girl who is in love with 
him. Let the murder really be done by the 
man who is most vociferous in accusing the 
fiancé. Of course he is a man out of the 
murdered woman’s past, who is determined 
that if he can’t have her then nobody else 
will. 

Handled with emphasis on the romantic 
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feminine angle, from the point of view of the 
girl in love with the murdered girl’s fiance, 
the story could be written for All Story, 
Love Story or Thrilling Love Stories. Writ- 
ten with more emphasis on the murder ele- 
ment, with plenty of attention to suspense, 
clues, and the unravelling of the murder, it 
could be sold to Detective Dragnet, to Real 
Detective Stories, to Detective Story Maga- 
zine or to Top Notch. 

New York Times, May 16— Frank 
Triola, 35 years old, who lived at Floyd 
Street and Summer Ave., Brooklyn, shot to 
death Joseph Scineni, 40, of 158 Johnson 
Ave., Brooklyn, and 
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Why the malice? Suppose that Scineni 
is the illegitimate son of Triola’s father. 
Suppose that Triola had all the money, all 
the land, and refused to acknowledge Scin- 
eni’s right to it. Suppose that Scineni was 
taught, as a child, that he must revenge the 
wrong done his mother by the house of 
Triola. Suppose that here, in this country, 
Triola has at last managed to establish him- 
self as the manager of the barber shop 
owned by a rich Italian with a beautiful 
daughter. The daughter looks with delight 
upon Triola, and the owner of the shop 
says: “If this man manages my shop as it 
should be managed, 
if he continues to be 





then killed himself 
in the rear of a bar- 
ber shop at 21 Mc- 
Kibben Street, early 
yesterday morning 
according to the 
finding of autopsies. 
It was believed at 
first that the men 
had died in a pistol 
duel. They had quar- 
reled because Scin- 
eni had _ succeeded 
Triola as proprietor 
of the shop. 

Good! A duel! In 
an unromantic bar- 
ber shop. About a 
petty position as pro- 
prietor of the shop. 


short-story writer. 


a love interest. 





Where do we find plots? The Editor of 
WRITER’S DIGEST clipped from ten con- 
secutive issues of The New York Times ten 
moderately interesting clippings. Out of 
each of these clippings Miss Bardon makes 
a story, and tells where she would sell it. 

Minna Bardon is not only a very capable, 
but also the most prominent pulp paper love him marry my 
Her stories have been 
featured on pulp paper magazine covers 
under her own name and various pseudo- 
nyms (when she has more than one story in 
an issue, the editor uses a pen name for the 
other story) for the past five years. 

She has sold 85 pulp paper love Stories 
and almost that many detective stories with Just a little more 


One publisher, not being able to buy the 
kind of love stories he wants from any one 
else, has assigned Miss Bardon the job of 
writing an entire issue, the stories to appear 
under various noms de plume. It was never 
easy for an editor to buy good stories, and 
it is no less difficult today. Use Miss Bar- 
don’s newspaper method of getting plots and 
begin a story of your own today. 


as competent and as 
courteous and as 
clever and as charm- 
ing as he has been, 
I will some day let 


daughter and own 
my shop.” 

Then let Scineni 
come along. Just a 
little handsomer. 


charming. Just a lit- 
tle more competent. 
He manages to 
make friends with 
the shop owner. 
Does him a service. 
Meets the girl. 
Makes love to her. 








What else? Surely 
this is not the first 
time that these two men have met and dis- 
agreed. From their names, both are Ital- 
ians. Fine. Let them be childhood com- 
panions. Always they have been together. 
Not because they liked each other, but be- 
cause they hated each other. Always, al 
their lives, just as soon as Triola manage 
to accomplish something in this world, Scin- 


1 
i 
] 
A 


eni would come along and take the glory 
away. Triola was dark and handsome. 
Scineni was darker and handsomer. They 
even looked alike. When a girl liked Tri- 
ola, Scineni would set himself out to take 
her away from him. If Triola had a job, 
Scineni would try to get it away from him. 





Says she: “Why 
should I take Triola who is second best, 
when I could have Scineni who is best ?” 
So, little by little, Scineni wins the loyalty 
of the owner and his daughter and is given 
the job and Triola is told to leave. That 
night, there is a show-down. You can have 
a dramatic scene, here. A duel to the death. 
Finally Triola shoots Scineni dead. Does 
he turn the gun on himself? He hasn’t a 
chance. The girl—the beautiful Italian 
who once loved Triola and then transterrea 
her affections to Scineni comes, sees what 
has happened to her lover, and then shoots 
Triola. There’s your story. 

Offer this to Detective Dragnet and you 
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can play up a bit of feminine interest. Write 
it with less feminine interest and you might 
place it with Detective Story Magazine, 
Black Mask, Argosy, Top Notch, Shadow 
Detective Monthly, Short Stories, or De- 
tective Fiction Weekly. If you send it to 
one of the strictly detective magazines, 
you’d better make the detective who solves 
the murder a leading figure in your story. 

New York Times, May 17—Auburn 
prison today gave its traditional “goodby, 
good luck, and don’t come back” to Natalie 
Chadwick, former Follies girl, released on 
parole. She left by train, with her an- 
nounced destination New York City. She 
entered the prison for women in 1930 un- 
der sentence for grand larceny. 


Here’s a good story that will need little 
change. Of course our heroine ((let’s call 
her Rosalind) wasn’t guilty. She was 
framed by another Follies girl who was 
out to get the man who had fallen in love 
with Rosalind. So Rosalind went to prison, 
and the other girl married the man. By 
the time Rosalind comes out, there is a 
divorce. The man has lost all faith in 
women. One love stole, and went to pris- 
on. The other married him for his money 
and divorced him after she had squandered 
it all. He’s through with women. 


But Rosalind, unable to get a job because 
of her prison sentence, comes to the other 
Follies girl (not knowing she has framed 
her) and the other girl sends her to the 
ex-husband. “Play him good and maybe 
you can get a job. He hasn’t got much 
else, goodness knows, but he can give you 
a job. He always had a soft spot in his 
heart for you.” 


Rosalind goes to work for the disillu- 
sioned ex-sweetheart and proceeds to help 
him win back his faith in womenkind. In- 
cidentally, he also gets more money, by 
earning it, and the ex-wife comes back for 
more. In the meantime, Rosalind has 
found the evidence of her framing. But 
she thinks that the ex-sweetheart loves his 
former wife, so she withholds the evidence 
until after ex-sweetheart tells her that she 
has restored his sanity, illusions, etc. Then 
she outs with the evidence, and there are 
lots of wedding-bells. Handle this sympa- 
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thetically from the point of view of the 
girl, and don’t be afraid of either melo- 
drama or emotionalism and you’d stand a 
fair chance of selling it to All-Story or 
Love Story. It’s a little too feminine for 
the Detective group, but if you do it up in 
the first person, you can sell it to one of 
the confession-type magazines. Not, of 
course, one that religiously insists on true 
facts. But there are others that take the 
writer’s affadavit and let the story decide 
acceptance or rejection. True Confessions 
(529 S. Seventh St. Minneapolis, Minn.), 
or True Experiences (1926 Broadway) or 
even Real Love Stories. 


New York Times, May 18—The body 
of Ah Fat, 30 years old, a Chinese who was 
known to the police as an opium smoker, 
was found yesterday morning in the yard 
back of 39 Allen Street. Beside him was 
the knife with which he had been killed. 


Opium is a little too obvious for a China- 
man. Let him be a blackmailer, as well as 
a drug dealer. There are a number of men 
whom he is blackmailing, but three in par- 
ticular who have tried in vain to get back 
papers he has acquired. On the night of 
the Chinese’s death, all three have appoint- 
ments with him and turn up apparently 
just after he has been killed. His body is 
still warm but no longer breathing. <A 
young white woman, the Chinese man’s 
mistress and housekeeper, comes in, sees the 
body on the floor and the three men stand- 
ing around it, accusing each other of the 
murder. She promptly faints. They put her 
on a couch but make no effort to revive 
her. “We've got to settle first what we’re 
going to do. If we revive her, she'll go 
for the police. Now which of the three of 
us murdered him? Whoever did it de- 
serves a gold medal and we'll team together 
to try to save the murderer,” is the sub- 
stance of their conversation. Much excite- 
ment and many accusations. They hear the 
slamming of a door and turn. The woman 
is gone. 

“We've got to get out of here,” they say. 
(You can make this scene as tense as any 
in the movies.) “She’s gone to get the 
police! But first, whoever did it, had bet- 
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ter come clean and we'll help fake alibis 
for him.” 

Then one of the men, wordlessly, goes 
to the couch where the woman was lying 
and picks up her apron. Stained with 
blood, it shows that a bloody knife has been 
wiped off on it. 

The woman is the murderer. Silently, 
the three men erase traces of their pres- 
ence and go. But they take with them the 
blood-stained apron of the woman, as well 
as the papers for which any of the three 
would willingly have killed the Chinese. 
“Tt’s the least we can do for her. After all, 
she’s the one who deserves the gold medal.” 

Here’s your chance for playing up the 
suspense angle of your story. Send it to 
Detective Dragnet, to Detective Story 
Magazine (if there’s a detective in your 
story who solves the murder), or to Argosy, 
or Short Stories, or Black Mask. Shadow 
Detective Monthly might welcome this, too, 
or Detective Fiction Weekly or Real De- 
tective Stories. For each of these, of 
course, you'd play up a slightly different 
angle. 

New York Times, May 19—Neville 
Priestly arrived here from England to talk 
about the possibilities of finding Col. P. H. 
Fawcett, British explorer, who disappeared 
in the jungle in 1925 

This could be a standard jungle story, 
but let’s make it something more. Let these 
two men have gone together into the jungle 
on the expedition on which one was lost. 
Let the survivor be certain that the man is 
dead because he killed him himself, in order 
to get his wife. But let him go on the ex- 
pedition for rescue anyhow, just to allay the 
suspicion that is beginning to creep up 
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about him since he has been so attentive 
to his victim’s widow. But let the widow, 
untrusting, follow him on another expedi- 
tion, and learn from the native bearers 
what happened to her husband. Then, let 
the jungle fever overpower the murderer 
again and let him fight a losing fight with 
the terrors of the jungle. He who has 
murdered a man for love of a woman, is 
killed by jungle terrors as the woman 
watches. 


For the jungle story, stick to magazines 
like Argosy, Short Stories, Top Notch, or 
Black Mask, according to which angle you 
emphasize. Don’t forget that your story 
must be swift-moving as well as relentless 
in this type of yarn. 


New York Times, May 20. Allahabad, 
India. —.Savitna Davi, an Irish woman, 
who was married to a Moslem, was arrested 
and sentenced to 5 years imprisonment on a 
charge of possessing unlicensed arms and 
participating in revolutionary activities. . . 

There are possibilities for a romantic 
(and perhaps a humorous) story in this 
item. Let the woman be a young Irish girl 
who is always sympathetic with the under 
dog in revolutionary activities, simply be- 
cause of her upbringing in Ireland. Let 
her be pulled into this revolutionary plot by 
a Moslem woman whom she has befriended. 
Make it clear that she considers the plot 
merely the same type of exciting unimpor- 
tant stuff that she has heard her father and 
brothers talk about in-between drinks all 
her life. Then let her meet the young 
Englishman who has been sent to wipe out 
the revolutionary activities of this group. 
For the first time she realizes that playing 


























with guns and revolutions means playing 
with human life, playing with pain and 
bloodshed. 

Let the revolutionary group capture the 
young Englishman and let her, when she 
realizes the situation, lead him to safety. 
Of course you can have a romance between 
the Irish girl and the Englishman. 

If the magazine you’re tackling welcomes 
humor, you can handle this tale with a light 
touch on the girl’s revolutionary activities 
until you come to the place where she real- 
izes that guns mean bloodshed. If not, 
you'd better stick to the romantic possibili- 
ties or the melodramatic ones. This is the 
type of story which would sell to many 
magazines. 

Change the girl to an American and the 
scene to America and the revolutionists to 
some type of gangster and you can prob- 
ably make a romantic tale for All-Story or 
Love Story Magazine. 

Stress the mystery angle and let your 
Englishman be a detective who finds the 
villain, and you can make a real detective 
story for Detective Story Magazine, or De- 
tective Dragnet. Stress the adventure angle 
and you may place your story at Argosy or 
Black Mask or Short Stories. 


New York Times, May 21—Radio ex- 
periments . . . prove that a dog, a Great 
Dane, weighing 175 pounds, was a natural 
radio receiving set. . When the dog 
brushed against the loose wire of an aerial 
that was being fixed, his hair stood on end, 
the owner said. A pair of ear phones was 
attached to a steel collar on the dog, and the 
owner heard faint sounds of music... 


Good enough. Amusing, but unless you’re 
handling a “Pigs is Pigs” type of humorous 
story, it won’t do you much good. For the 
pulps, I think I’d make the apparent trick 
a bit of publicity to attract some rich radio 
enthusiast whom the dog-owner wants to 
interest in some other invention. You can 
do a melodramatic story by making this a 
hectic plot, with the rich man drawn to the 
house by the publicity on the type of trick 
that the conspirator (the dog owner) knows 
he can’t resist. Then let the rich man be 
held captive in the house until he agrees to 
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do whatever the conspirator wants him to 
do. You can handle this in a variety of 
ways, but I really think that you have more 
chance of selling the yarn if you make the 
amusing episode merely a lead into the real 
story. By various types of slanting, you 
can equip this story to take its place in 
magazines like Detective Story Magazine 
(use a detective as your hero and let him 
solve the mystery). Better have a murder 
in this yarn, too. If you care to have him 
an airplane motor inventor, you can pull in 
a lot of airplane stunts and send the yarn 
to Daredevil Aces. Put in a girl, a lot of 
romance, tell the story from the point of 
view of the girl and make the hero spotless 
and the millionaire (who is attracted by the 
radio stunt) a villain, and you have an ex- 
citing story for All Story or Love Story. 

New York Times, May 22—Police in- 
vestigate the reported theft of jewelry at 
Smith College. 

Here’s a nice chance for a College Story. 
Treat it with a bit of sophistication and you 
might be able to go beyond the pulp field 
and strike at College Life or College 
Humor. Be unafraid of emotionalism and 
melodrama and you're safer with All Story 
and Love Story. Do it without too much 
feminine interest and with more emphasis 
on the suspense and the mystery angle and 
you may be able to land in one of the detec- 
tive magazines that cares for woman-inter- 
est mysteries, for instance, Detective Drag- 
net. 

How shall we handle it? Let a young 
college girl come to the heroine with some 
jewels. Let her say that she is a victim ot 
kleptomania, that her sweetheart belongs to 
such a wonderful family, with such ideals 
that he’d break their engagement if he ever 
discovered the theft. Let her mention the 
name of the sweetheart and then let hero- 
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ine realize that he is same man who has 
been making love to her, the heroine, tor 
the last few weeks, and the man, in short, 
whom the heroine also loves. The beauti- 
ful thief asks the heroine to see that the 
jewels get back to the people from whom 
they were taken and makes her swear never 
to tell anybody, especially the sweetheart, 
where they come from. She swears to do 
this and the girl goes. But almost at once, 
the theft is discovered and the heroine 1s 
accused of the theft. Of course the real 
thief has accused her, knowing that the 
heroine is the kind of a fool who keeps her 
promises of secrecy. 

The man (an instructor at the college, 
perhaps) comes to her rescue, threatens to 
plaster undesirable publicity about the col- 
lege over every newspaper page in the 
country (“true stories or untrue, I don’t 
care”) unless they give up this foolish and 
ridiculous charge against this wonderful 
girl. “You should have intelligence enough 
to see that she is as fine and honest and 
straight as any woman in the world. Could 
this girl steal? Could those honest eyes 
ever hide themselves in shame, etc.” You 
could get in a fine emotional dramatic scene 
here, especially if you’re doing it for Love 
Story or All Story. Let the man turn on 
the girl who has made the accusations—the 
girl who is really the thief. “You—TI 
thought that you were my friend. You 
knew that I loved this girl—I’ve told you 
so again and again. You’ve pretended to 
care about me. Surely the least you could 
do was not to make a silly accusation like 
this without evidence.” 

Working out the melodrama of this scene 
you'll find a way of having the heroine and 
her lover discover who is guilty and why 
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she did this—to discredit the heroine in the 
eyes of the man who loved her so that she 
(the thief) might get her man. When the 
man is about to call the police to turn the 
thief over to them, his sweetheart stops 
him. (You can have a scene here, that’s 
full of lots of emotionalism. Don’t be afraid 
of dashing it on pretty thick. You can al- 
ways tone it down in the final draft.) 

“Poor child. She’s been punished enough 
already. Don’t tell the police. Loving you 
without being loved in return is bad enough 
without getting a term in prison, etc.” Cur- 
tain. 


New York Times, May 23—Mrs. 
Ethel Craig, 18, was today convinced that 
she was the kidnapped daughter of James 
Bomar . .. Mr. Bomar’s daughter was 
kidnapped 14 years ago ‘ 

Poor girl has just had a fight with her 
sweetheart when Bomar’s friend comes 
along and recognizes her and the supposed 
father comes and insists that she is his 
daughter. Ethel has been told that she was 
taken out of an orphan asylum by her fos- 
ter parents, but decides to keep this a secret 
and to let everybody suppose that she is 
really the missing girl. All because of her 
sweetheart, of course. “He'll be sorry 
when he sees me rich and popular and when 
he can never speak to me again, etc.” 

Let her go with Bomar and be introduced 
to a wealthy crowd. The friend who identi- 
fied her in the first place, a middle-aged 
Lothario, asks her to marry him and she 
accepts, with an eye toward the effect on 
the ex-sweetheart. Then, one day, in the 
middle of a party, a girl turns up. She an- 
nounces that she is the real daughter, tells 
that Ethel was taken from a orphan asylum 
and is an imposter. The poor father doesn’t 
know what to do. The rich fiancé breaks 





































the engagement in a public scene. 

Then the ex-sweetheart turns up. “See. 
I did this. Did you think that you could 
get away from me so easily? You’re mine 
and I love you and I’m not going to let any 
imaginary fathers and fortune-hunting fi- 
ancés stand in the way. You’re mine.” A 
good chance for a very good emotional 
scene here. Finally, the new girl admits 
that it’s all a put-up job suggested by the 
ex-sweetheart to let his darling know that 
his love was stronger than all her new pos- 
sessions. The girl (who has already men- 
tioned that she was brought up in the same 
orphan asylum) has heard stories that show 
where there is direct evidence that Ethel is 
really the kidnapped daughter of the 
wealthy man. So all ends in wealth, happi- 
ness, kisses and marriage bells. 

Treated from the point of view of Ethel, 
you can handle this story right for All 
Story or Love Story. If you write it in the 
first person, you may be able to make any 
of the magazines who demand only a germ 
of truth in their true life stories. (In this 
case you'll have to keep closer to the actual 
facts than this fictionized version I’ve 
given.) For instance, True Confessions, 
True Experiences, or Real Love Stories. 


New York Times, May 24—Public 
Notice: Will any person who was on the 
23rd St. Erie Ferry on Friday, May 13, 
who noticed a gentleman in the woman’s 
cabin appear sleepy, ill, or saw him fall 
overboard, phone Montclair 2-2942? 

Good? It’s grand! Especially if you make 
the gentleman non-existent. Jones is trying 
to establish the death of Smith, who has 
disappeared, because Jones wants to marry 
Smith’s widow. He feels sure that Smith 
is dead but can’t prove it. He wants to 
marry her badly enough to risk illegality. 
So he himself makes up like Smith, takes 
his place on the boat acting in a way to 
suggest that he jumped off, and has paid 
witnesses ready to testify that they heard 
the man announce that he was going to 
commit suicide and saw him jump in the 
river and fail to come up again. 

When they see the notice in the paper, 
these witnesses are to come forward as if 
they were strangers. But in the meantime 
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He’s not dead. 
wife tells him as much as she knows about 
the plot—which isn’t much—and he an- 
swers the ad, too, and confronts Jones. You 
can have a nice scene here—grim humor 
and drama. 


Smith comes home. 


Handled dramatically, in the form of a 
type of adventure story with a surprise 
ending, you could slant it at one of these: 
Black Mask, Argosy, or Short Stories. 

Handled as a love story, emotionally, 
from the point of view of the woman (we’d 
make her a sweetheart, then, instead of a 
wife) you could slant it at All Story or 
Love Story. Playing up the suspense and 
the mystery angle, with suggestions of mur- 
der and crime, you could slant it at one of 
the detective magazines: Detective Dragnet, 
perhaps, or Detective Story Magazine. In 
the latter case, you’d better have a real 
murder and a detective to solve it. 


OU have, here, ten stories from ten clip- 
pings. They are not especially interest- 
ing clippings. The editor of Writer’s D1- 
Gest had them clipped at random from ten 
consecutive daily papers, just to show that 
you can develop a story from almost any 
news item if you go at it in the right way. 
None of these stories is what I’d call 
literature. None of them show a touch of 
genius or heavenly inspiration. But every 
one can be developed into a salable story. 
Sit down now and take tonight’s paper 
and cut out half a dozen ordinary items 
about ordinary people. Dramatize them. 
Don’t be afraid of being melodramatic. You 
can always tone down melodrama and it 
isn’t as easy to add drama to a dull routine 
story. 


(Continued on page 62) 
































































Writing About Marriage 





By Lurton BLAssINGAME 


Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man marries his trouble begins. 








ITH that cheerful prediction of the 

\) nursery rhyme, toddlers begin their 

literary education in a subject that is 
supposed to culminate in the establishment 
of a happy union that will last “until death 
do us part.” It is not until much later that 
they come upon fiction that is blithely sup- 
posed to have a happy ending because the 
hero and heroine are left clasped in each 
other’s arms with the wedding bells pealing 
sweetly in the background. 

With both “morals” equally subversive of 
the truth, is it any wonder that during 1930 
there were 17 divorces for each hundred 
marriages, and that figure would be in- 
creased to 25 if there were added the separ- 
ations and tragically endured unions of those 
whose religious and ethical standards do not 
permit them recourse to the courts? 

The nursery rhyme is wrong; a man’s 
troubles may begin even before he has to 
learn such rhymes to treble before Mother’s 
cooing bridge guests. But there is certainly 
enough trouble in marriage to provide the 
dramatic situations that are the blood of 
good fiction ; and there is enough satisfaction 
in one successful marriage to provide happy 
endings for all the stories you will ever 
write. 





The market for this type of story is wide 
and is only exceeded by markets for yarns 
of adventure and young love.. About a 
fourth of the stories in the big women’s 
magazines portray married characters. The 
literary magazines are always willing to buy 
a sincere, well-written story in this field, 
whether the ending is happy or not. Collier’s 
and Liberty use only a few, but the Post 
uses almost a hundred a year. 

Let’s look at specific stories, and from 
them we can draw some general conclusions, 
remembering, when we come to the con- 
clusions, the Frenchman’s famous rule that 
“all generalities are false, even this one.” 

It might be well to begin with Delineator, 
for in the June number Mr. Graeve and his 
associates “from all the stories we have on 
hand . . . selected the stories we considered 
our best in various classifications.” The mar- 
riage story is “China Duty” and the author 
is the well-known Miss Mildred Cram. 

“She got his wire before breakfast on 
Sunday morning (the story begins): ‘Meet 
me San Francisco Wednesday sure sailing 
Chaumont Thursday China duty—Bob.’ 

“He didn’t say: ‘Love to you and the 
kids.’ 

“*Something’s wrong,’ she thought. Her 
heart turned over. Her hands were cold.” 

No slow beginning here. The story starts 
moving with the first sentence; in less than 
fifty words we face with the heroine the 
need for action toward a goal where in- 
definite but serious trouble awaits her. 

One of the children is sick ; the other must 
have his tonsils taken out. Household effects 
must be packed. With the aid of the Ad- 
miral’s wife and other friends she struggles 
ahead. There is no thought of failure, for 
she loves her husband. Somehow, she 
makes it. 














But her husband is registered in a single 
room; she has to take another. He comes 
to her room, finds her hot and dirty. 

“‘T’ve got to talk to you,’ he said to 
Midge. ‘Couldn’t we go somewhere? I 
don’t want the children... .’ 

“*That’s all right,’ Midge said. ‘Just use 
words of two syllables. They’re pretty chil- 
dren, but they’re dumb.’ ” 

And then he tells her he has fallen in love 
with another woman, a beautiful woman 
with whom he wishes her to talk. 

“ ‘Kids,’ she said (to the children), ‘I’m 
going to lock you in the bathroom for ten 
minutes. You can play with the soap. This 
is a family crisis.’ ” 

The other woman comes and asks Midge 
to give Bob a divorce. She says Bob is go- 
ing to leave the service, settle down. And 
our heroine remarks that he wouldn’t know 
what to do with himself. 

““*Vou see,’ remarks the other woman, 
“We'd have each other.’ 

“Each other! You little fool! Don’t you 
know this man’s a sailor! He isn’t in love 
with you, or any woman! He’s in love with 
his job! The number of stripes on his 
sleeves. His ship. His gang. [ach other! 
You make me laugh! Get out, both of you, 
before I throw a chair at your heads!’ ” 

But she has already taken five hundred 
dollars with which she is supposed to get a 
divorce. Instead she.... 


But here a good story goes BLAH. There 
is no need to continue; you know the rest. 
Yes, believe it ‘or not, she spends the money 
on clothes and facials. She boards the 
Chaumont without telling her husband; and 
there is a reconciliation while headed for 
China duty. 


Don’t, I advise you, go and write a story 
about a wife who wins her husband back by 
spending money for clothes. I quoted from 
this story in some little detail to show you 
the real qualities which sold the story—the 
swift movement, the real drama, the sym- 
pathy created for the character, the crisp 
freshness of dialogue. As a beginner, you 
will fall short of Miss Cram in these pro- 
fessional qualities; and if you try to solve 
the serious problem of a husband’s lost love 
by a visit to a dressmaker and a masseur, 
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your yarn will come back so fast youll think 
Capt. Frank Hawkes is carrying the mail. 
Trite plots can only be put over by vivid 
writing; and lacking such literary art you 
can recompense for it by selecting a better 
plot. 

In the current Ladies’ Home Journal you 
can find another type of marriage story— 
lighter, somewhat fresher as to material, but 
lacking the polished precision of writing 
which enabled Miss Cram to pull her chest- 
nut of acceptance out of the fire of competi- 
tion. Mr. Everett Castle, in “What a Man 
Never Knows,” shows us how a “smart, 
alert girl” brought to his business senses 
“the mentally indolent automobile salesman” 
whom she loved and married. 


Jim insisted on taking a better apartment 
that he could afford, because he was proud 
of his wife. He refused his wife’s help in 
the automobile business, left it for another 
where he hoped to make more, and failing, 
shifted again. He failed the third time, and 
is on the verge of failing a fourth when his 
wife embroiders the doctor’s statement that 
he has a mild attack of grippe. She tells him 
he is seriously ill, keeps him in bed, and gets 
his business going while he is out of the way. 
She returns one day to find he has discov- 
ered that he isn’t seriously ill—and that he 
has moved to the cheap apartment she had 
suggested when they were first married. 


“But when James Corning II was born, 
a year and a half later, the attending physi- 
cian was not James Evans Rayburn. The 
head of the House of Corning had placed his 
foot down squarely on that suggestion. 


ce 


No, Martha,’ he said firmly, ‘a sap that 
can’t tell the difference between a cold in the 
head and a bad heart can’t have anything to 
do with the future president—even if his 
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ignorance was the innocent cause of the suc- 
cess of the Corning Imitato Company.’” 

Here, you see, there is no question of lost 
affection. Both characters are in love 
throughout the story, though the home is in 
danger through the husband’s poor business 
tactics. The wife, a successful business 
woman before her marriage, saves it without 
injuring her husband’s self-respect. 

Stories of this kind are rather popular to- 
day, for they reflect the present problem of 
the depression without stressing it. Fresh 
and cleverly written stories of marriage 
problems precipitated and solved by the de- 
pression are selling today; but you must be 
careful about your material and treatment. 
Editors tell me they can’t afford to fling 
troubles at their readers who turn to fiction 
for escape from financial difficulties rather 
than to find the problems of rent and food, 
which they know too well. 

If you have an idea for a “different” story 
of family life that ignores both finance and 
love, write it if you have a sympathetic char- 
acter who triumphs. The very difference 
will be in its favor. 

For example: Mildred Wasson tells, in 
Woman’s Home Companion, how the daugh- 
ter of “William Hobart of Hobart, Sawyer 
Company, Nuts and Bolts, Elkins, Indiana,” 
drags her family to New York for Easter 
vacation. She thinks “there’s something 
dignified and—you know, good taste in a 
family going off together to spend Easter,” 
provided they “do it right.” But she and 
her mother are worried about Aunt Nellie, 
who has come with them; for anyone would 
“think she’d never been anywhere.” And 
they’d be right, too! 

Poor Aunt Nellie makes mother and 
daughter miserable by rushing down before 
dinner to sit near the music, by smiling at 
the waiter, and by wanting to go to the 
movies. To make matters worse there is a 
very distinguished looking man sitting near 
them who overhears Aunt Nellie’s faux pas. 
Finally they get her out of the dining room 
and upstairs. There she disappears—and 
doesn’t return until 1:00 a. m.! 

Aunt Nellie, it develops, has been seeing 


China Town. 
“Alone?” demand the family. 
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“*No,’ said Aunt Nellie. 
pen to notice a very distinguished looking 
man at the table next to ours? .... Well, in 
the elevator, he whispered to me to meet him 


‘Did you hap- 


in the lobby. . . . He’d never been in New 
York before and he said he guessed I never 
had, either—so he just suggested we see the 
sights together. He owns a sheep ranch in 
Idaho. He’s going to stop by Elkins on his 
way home.’ ” 

Here, of course, is humor together with 
good character work and sympathy for those 
women who don’t know the bright lights of 
city streets at night. It is excellent tonic for 
the blues after a day’s hard work. 

The other women’s magazines run mar- 
riage stories similar in treatment and mate- 
rial to the various patterns outlined. It is 
only when we come to the general publica- 
tions that we find a little more realism in 
treatment. 

Cosmopolitan recently ran a story by Fan- 
nie Hurst in which both husband and wife 
were unfaithful, yet their lives were not 
shattered completely and they continued to 
live together. Of course there was no at- 
tempt to understand the nature of the break 
between husband and wife, and the ending 
was forced. Nevertheless, the patron saint 
of sincere writers should be given a few 
candles for permitting, in a staid advertising 
nedium, a yarn of marital difficulties that 
avoids much of the old hokum. 

Mr. Lorimer’s great weekly, which has 
been taking the depression diet with such re- 
markable results that the stout women 
among its readers must be cataleptic with 
envy, does not permit quite as much frank- 
ness as Miss Hurst achieved. In fact, its 


marital plots might be taken from its sister 
publication, Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The 











most popular plot here, which sometimes ap- 
pears twice in a single issue, shows us a 


wandering husband or wife. The author, 
however, takes care that the wandering is, 
to quote Juliet: 

“And yet no further than a wanton bird; 

Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 
Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves, 
And with a silk thread plucks it back again.” 

There is the temptation to unfaithfulness 
or desertion, the thrill and suspense for the 
reader; but at the end Virtue, not the wan- 
ton, hauls in the bird. But before it is 
hauled in, we have a little cleverer dialogue 
and somewhat more sophisticated treatment 
than you will find in the women’s magazines. 

Margaret Culkin Banning, who has an un- 
usual understanding of editorial require- 
ments and who is so versatile that she can 
sell to both Harper’s and McCall’s, has writ- 
ten an almost perfect example of the Post’s 
marriage story in “Feathers Are Worn.” 
Notice the cleverness of Mrs. Banning’s 
dialogue. The wife is in the apartment of 
“the other man.” 

“*And you mean it’s sophisticated to drink 
tea, with cocktails on hand?’ 

“*That’s it. Also to look like Mary Queen 
of Scots instead of a fashionable young 
woman.’ 

“It’s just the feather on my hat. I really 
am a fashionable young woman. Very.’ 

“*So was Mary Queen of Scots. But that 
wasn't the whole history.’ 

“ “Nobody knows all her history.’ 

““*Nobody needs to know,’ said Craig. 

“That was the way he could do things— 
pull them back to the personal without seem- 
ing to go an inch out of his way. The 
phrase, the look, reminded her of what they 
both knew—that they were on the edge of a 
love affair, looking into the pool of its se- 
crecies.” 

And the reason why you don’t sell your 
stories to Mr. Lorimer, whether they are 
marriage stories or otherwise, is, probably, 
due to your failure to make your dialogue 
sparkling and personal “without seeming to 
go an inch out of the way.” Instead, many 
times you let your dialogue be as flat as talk 
in a barber shop and you load your personal 
references with the obvious. Sales to the 
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big magazines aren’t made that way. Notice 
that Mrs. Banning even dispenses with 
superfluous “he said” and “she said.” 

Granted you had dialogue as good as hers, 
here’s the way it is handled in the usual story 
that comes home with a rejection slip: 

““And you mean, Craig, it’s sophisticated 
to drink tea, with cocktails on hand?’ asked 
Leslie. 

“*That’s it, Leslie,’ said Craig. And he 
added, ‘Also to look like Mary Queen of 
Scots instead of a _ fashionable young 
woman.’ ” 

And on and on, until the reader wants to 
scream out that when two persons are to- 
gether they don’t call each other by name 
continually and that he, the reader, has sense 
enough to know that if Leslie says something 
it must be Craig who is answering. 

Watch this little point in your stories. 

But let’s suppose you want to write sin- 
cere stories of marriage, stories of problems 
that can’t be solved by the kind of feather 
worn on a hat, a lie to a husband about his 
health, or a trip to the dressmaker. Where 
will you sell them ? 

There are the quality magazines—and one 
market in the women’s field. 

When, about six months ago, Pictorial 
Review was sold to Mr. Ellmaker, who had 
been with the Macfadden publications, I ex- 
pressed sorrowful fears for the fate of the 
magazine that for years had run the most 
distinguished fiction published in any wo- 
man’s magazine, and I said that the state- 
ment from the editorial office that standards 
would be kept up must be taken “cum grano 
salis.”’” I am now very glad to retract that 
statement, for it has been decided that the 
new standards wiil be the old ones of Mr. 
Arthur Vance, who, while editor, made the 
magazine outstanding in its field. 

The same sweet story of young love or of 
marriage that appeals to other women’s 
magazines will also appeal to Pictorial, but 
in addition it welcomes sincere, beautifully 
written stories that are too truthful for other 
publications in the women’s group. The 
magazine is at present using some stories 
bought before the new policy was decided on 
and it would be unfair to quote from a story 
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as yet unpublished, so let’s pass on to the 
literary group. 

A single example must suffice here for 
space presses. Let’s take “For Love's a 
Grown-Up God” from Scribner’s. xcept 
for length (it is a novelette) it might have 
sold to Pictorial, and so we can make a 
single example carry a double burden. 

Mr. Tuckerman tells us, through the eyes 
of a sophisticated Latin, the story of the 
Englishman Paul, an idealist and dreamer 
with an “unseen host of voices back of him.” 
Paul falls in love with Natia, a Russian girl 
suffering from a functional heart disorder— 
“a kind of anemia”—and marries her. He 
worships the girl and they are very happy 
together, until she begins to get well. 

The specialist who pronounces the girl 
cured tells Paul “to resume a normal life 
with his wife.”” And the man is shaken ter- 
ribly. For, as the family physician explains 
to Paul’s friend, who tells the story: 





“Tn the ensuing years their marriage re- 
lapsed into a tender, guardian-and-ward affair. 
Do you realize now what a bombshell that 
Harley Street fellow launched? Think of it! 
A honeymoon, after those long, placid years. 
It’s all horribly pathetic, and I can see it so 
damned clearly. Paul, a delicate soul, build- 
ing up a sort of heavenly legend around his 
wife; a compound of tenderness, and com- 
panionship, and a deep, abiding pity. All the 
enemies of passionate love. And it is almost 
psychologically impossible to destroy a legend 
of that kind. Often it is stronger than 
reality, in the mind of the idealist, the tre- 
mendously mental type. The influence of an 
austerity complex over sex can be mighty, 
mind you. Mighty.’ 

“‘Afraid of shattering an ideal,’ I mused. 

“Exactly. By heavens, we’re up against a 
problem here! And we’re tongue-tied, you 
ila 


To summarize, briefly: the women’s and 
the general circulation magazines, together 
with the Post, use a number of stories of 
marriage. The problems are usually solved 


through some external rather than psychic 
change and the reason for lack of harmony 
between men and women is usually ignored. 
The women’s magazines emphasize sensuous 
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detail; the others like semi-sophistication, 
particularly in dialogue. 

The quality group, together with Pictorial 
Review, accept sincere stories of marriage 
where a solution comes, if at all, through 
mental and emotional changes in the char- 
acters. 

Good writing is a requisite for accept- 
ance by all the magazines. 

With the exception of Cosmopolitan, 
brevity is an asset, and a story between 
3000 and 5000 words is preferable to one 
between 5000 and 8000. 

It is best to study any magazine carefully 
before writing for it, but while hunting for 
ideas and plots remember there is a premi- 
um on freshness. 

Typewriters and pens, typewriters and 

pens, 

When a man starts writing his trouble 

begins. 

But when the troubles are over and the 
story completed there are, in addition to 
the markets listed in my last articie: 

Mr. W. F. Bigelow, Editor, Good Housekeep- 
ing, 57th St. and 8th Ave., New York City. 

Mr. Otis Wiese, Editor, McCall’s, 230 Park 
Ave., New York City. 

Mr. Oscar Graeve, Editor, Delineator, 161 Sixth 
Ave., New York City. (Temporarily bought up 
on marriage triangle stories.) 

Mr. Loring Schuler, Editor, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Gertrude Lane, Editor, Woman’s Home 
Companion, 250 Park Ave., New York City. 

Frank Holland, Jr., Editor, Holland’s, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford, Editor, The House- 
hold Magazine, Topeka,. Kans. 

Miss Cora Sanders, Editor, Woman’s World, 
422 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. (Bought up on 
everything until September.) 

Mr. Theodore Von Ziekursch, Editor, Pictorial 
Review, 222 West 39th St., New York City. 

Mr. Henry Goddard Leach, Editor, The Forum, 
441 Lexington Ave., New York City. 

Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, Editor, Atlantic Monthly, 
9 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 

_Mr. Thomas B. Wells, Editor, Harper’s Maga- 
zine, 49 East 33rd St., New York City. 

_Mr. Alfred Dashiell, Editor, Scribner’s, 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Making Everyday People Dramatic 


By Tuomas H. UzzeE.u 


EHIND a cluttered spacious desk, an 
B editor sat and sighed. Mechanically 

he slipped a rejection slip into a man- 
uscript, then drew it out again and wrote 
on it, “Why don’t you write about people 
you understand?” He popped the rejec- 
tion slip back into the manuscript and went 
about his weary work of trying to discover 
talent. 

When the author received his script back 
he admitted the justice of the criticism. 
But the people he knew, he declared, weren’t 
interesting. How to make them interest- 
ing? What was the “trick?” 

Turning everyday people into fascinating 
figures in your written pages is partly a 
“trick” and partly an art. The art has to 
do with your observing, your writing, the 
problems of style; the trick concerns the 
selection and arrangement of your material. 
The methods for this selection and arrange- 
ment, every struggling writer with any am- 
bition whatever should thoroughly under- 
stand. 

The young man whose story was rejected 
assumed that the ability to turn ordinary 
people into fascinating stories must be a 
kind of “second sight.” There seemed to 
him something magical about it, and he 
knew there was no magic in his equipment ; 
what was he to do about it? What can 
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you, who possibly share his predicament, do 
about it? 

You can do a great deal, and quickly, too, 
if you will learn the trick of plotting and 
have patience with your writing. The writ- 
ing of manuscripts with literary finish is 
not a trick; it involves a dexterity that 
cannot be imparted in any discussion in the 
Writer’s Dicest or anywhere else; it must 
be mastered by practice and study and—if 
you will—imitation. The plotting can be 
learned, however, without writing a line of 
complete copy. It can be learned, too, by 
anyone, whether or not he has any literary 
“talent,” providing he follow my sugges- 
tions and do his share of the work. 

I shall assume that we are concerned only 
with popular stories and chiefly with those 
printed in the smooth paper, illustrated peri- 
odicals. We exclude both the pulp action 
and the quality literary story. Our field 
extends from the numerous modest farm 
and fireside journals up through the second 
and third grade magazines with more or 
less national circulations to the big leaguers 
topped by the Cosmopolitan and that still 
luminous literary goal, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

To enable you to appreciate the formula 
I shall give you I must call your attention 
to one extremely important characteristic of 
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the vast bulk of the stories published in this 

class of magazine. Practically all of them 
are dominated by heroes and _ heroines. 
These main characters are heroic to the 
readers not because they are necessarily 
brave and strong and virtuous, but because 
they do things which the readers approve 
their doing and, in the end, succeed as the 
reader himself hopes to do. 

It is exceedingly important to remember 
this. When you hear wise literary people 
say, “You must write what the editor 
wants,” this is what is meant. The editor 
knows the yearnings and desires of the 
masses of his readers. He wants stories 
which will enable them, putting themselves 
in the places of the main characters, to re- 
alize these yearnings imaginatively. The 
readers, as we say nowadays with our ever- 
increasing psychological jargon, long to “es- 
cape” from their own tedious lives into the 
realms of delight and fancy. 

This fact presupposes one important 
qualification in you; you must be able to 
understand and share, more or less, these 
few —they are comparatively few — yearn- 
ings experienced constantly by the millions. 
You should be able to appreciate this 
whether or not you are a high-brow. Writ- 
ers have shepherded the masses under cer- 
tain well defined banners, including love of 
home, of mother, of simple, obvious hon- 
esty, of virtue in women, devotion to church, 
to business, to lodge or club or baseball team 
or any group approved by society generally. 
If you mean to discover and write fascinat- 
ing stories about seemingly dull and unin- 
teresting people, you must understand and 
yourself respond in some degree to these 
mass emotions. 

Now, then, here is the method for making 
interesting in stories, people uninteresting in 
real life. Study the facts about such a per- 
son until you discover in him or her a de- 
sire shared by the masses. Such a desire 
does not have to be strikingly or dramatic- 
ally displayed in the original real life data; 
it is enough if it is merely revealed by 
several acts. This is the most difficult step 
—to identify among a possibly confused 
mass of traits, just the one you can use. 
In most cases the trait, or the desire, will 
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not be named in your original material; all 
you'll see will be the act exemplifying the 
trait. Your success depends largely upon 
your learning to identify and name the trait 
behind a given batch of different but simi- 
larly motivated acts. Having done this, te 
make your plot you merely oppose the given 
trait or desire by obstacles, taken as far as 
possible from the original data, and let your 
character struggle against such obstacles for 
from fifteen to twenty pages and then let 
him succeed and stop. 

This is the entire trick. Get it? To 
make certain, let’s take an example that 
employs every step in the above formula. 
We'll also begin with a real life character 
who is just about as unpromising literary 
material as you'll ever find. Let’s take a 
woman bum, a mother of three small chil- 
dren. She is, let us say, fat, dowdy, ignor- 
ant, illiterate, irresponsible, immoral (with- 
out, however, being criminal). She is one 
of thousands who file through the records 
of the organized charities of our towns. 
Here is how she is card indexed in the office 
of a county welfare bureau: 


OrFIcE oF SAN Ysipro County Cuarity Dept. 
WARNING 

Mrs. Millie O’Malley (or Allen), a native of 

Missouri, age 37. Three children, as follows: 
Pete Allen, a native of Illinois, aged 16. 
Bunny Allen, a native of Texas, aged 14. 
Buster Allen, native of Oregon, aged 9. 

This family has been roaming up and down the 
state for the past three years, consistently avoid- 
ing work when it was plentiful. Last year they 
were reported from eight counties. For a time 
they dropped out of sight, to turn up again last 
fall without O’Malley, whom the woman married 
in 1930. It is earnestly recommended that only 
temporary aid be given them, as they are certain 
to become a problem to any community in which 
they settle. As far as known, they have no crim- 
inal record. 

Let’s say you’ve seen this woman and 
possibly looked her up in the charity bureau. 
Here are the main facts. The first step 
now is to identify behind these acts some 
trait with which the general public can sym- 
pathize. What is it? No desire here to 
have a home, to care for children, to remain 
with husband, to earn a living, even to be 
honest—not a promising outlook for a fas- 
cinating story! The woman’s story is one 
of vagrancy. Do you then conclude that 




















the main trait or desire revealed here is the 
desire to be a vagrant? 

If you do this, you err hopelessly. Why 
does this woman bum about like this? Use 
your sympathies now. Don’t condemn! (No 
writer should condemn anyone; he isn’t a 
judge or priest; he’s a stage manager). 
She doesn’t want to be a vagrant. What is 
the pleasure aspect of this wandering about ? 
What pleasure would you yourself get in 
moving from place to place, seeing new 
sights, meeting new people, having adven- 
tures? Don’t you like to travel? This 
woman is a bum, but do you suppose she 
doesn’t like to travel? Of course she does! 
The only difference between you and her 
is that you travel when you can afford it 
and have the time, and she keeps on travel- 
ing all the time and doesn’t give a damn. 


Is this desire shared by the great Ameri- 
can public? The statistics of travel in the 
United States would indicate that ninety 
per cent of us are busting to go somewhere 
most of the time. We have never remained 
home since the coming of the automobile. 
“The American people,” declared one of 
our foreign visitors on returning home, 
“spend their time going to conventions.” 

The trait we can use then, is: Love of 
going places. 

What is the plot?) You might recall the 
glimpse you had of this woman with her 
kids, in a battered car, putting up for the 
night at an auto camp. Possibly you saw 
her chatting amiably with some man whom 
she had obviously met in the camp. This 
gives her a possible suitor, and three chil- 


dren. The man says he’ll take her places 
if she’ll marry him and she agrees. No 
obstacle yet. Let’s use the children. The 


man says she must park the children at an 
asylum; he’ll have none of them. This is 
a hard condition and therefore a good ob- 
stacle and we use it. She starts off with 
the man without her children. This is the 
climax of our story. 


What is the outcome? Almost anything 
at all will do, so long as the average reader 
can be made to sympathize with the woman’s 
final act. She must choose between children 
and the man. The man might be better for 
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her, but mother love tops the popularity list 
of American emotions and so we have her 
at the last moment snatch her kids from the 
asylum, dodge the waiting swain and dis- 
appear over the hill in her one-lunged car, 
to parts unknown. 

There is our story and you probably read 
it in the Saturday Evening Post of June 
25th last, the author being Anne Cameron. 
Here’s the way the story ends: 


“There’s a real steep grade ahead,” said Mrs. 
O’Malley, “but maybe I can make it if I get a 
good run at it.” 

Great masses of poppies flamed on the far hills, 
as if the molten core of the earth had burst 
through its softened shell, to run down the slope 
and cool itself in ledges of azurite that were baby 
blue-eyes and lupine. Mrs. O’Malley stopped at 
the top of the grade and looked back with a faint 
sigh. She could see a yellow motorcycle turning 
in at the auto camp. 

“T’ll bet he’ll carry on something awful when 
he finds out he’s lost me. And I always did want 
to sell things at fairs. Still— Come on over in 
front, Buster. Yeh, there’s room for the kid, too.” 








The Post is full of stories about people 
who in real life would be uninteresting to 
the casual observer. Here’s another excel- 
lent example by Katherine Brush, “Big Girl” 
in the July 16th issue. I can well imagine 
that the main character of this story might 
appear in your notebook something like 
this: 


The woman that lives next door, in a big old- 
fashioned house that she inherited with a lot of 
money, seems to have a good time living, but I'd 
say it’s all pretty dull. She’s an old maid, one of 
the fat kind, that laughs a lot. She’s good com- 
pany, and really seems to enjoy poking fun at 
being single. All her married friends—the girls 
she went to school with—like to go to her par- 
ties, but I think her teas and luncheons are a 
mess. With all her money, I should think she 
could manage to entertain with a little more style. 
She never travels. She really acts as though she 
enjoyed taking care of that ugly old house year in 
and year out. She plays a pretty good game 
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of bridge. She likes men, but she isn’t silly about 
them. The men like her, too. Big brother stuff, 
and all that. 

Not very promising! Usual old maid 
stuff, you’d possibly say to someone, but 
you’d be stopped by noting that she isn’t 
silly about men and pokes fun at being 
single. This suggests that she’s not very 
romantic and never will be and so—what’s 
the use and how do you do it? 

Let’s try our formula again! It will 
work every time when the material in hand 
presents characters who are well-recognized 
American types. First, what acts in these 
notes reveal desires common to vast num- 
bers of women? What does this spinster 
want which you can sympathize with, which 
anyone with a heart could sympathize with? 
She gives parties, luncheons, plays bridge, 
makes and keeps her friends. Why? Just 
because she’s sociable, you say, and likes 
to be with people. True, but this is true of 
us all, of all human beings, and besides it 
would be pretty difficult to make an intense- 
ly dramatic story of a woman who had only 
this trait. We must go deeper than this. 

If you knew this woman, had been to her 
parties, if you were sympathetic, sensitive 
to people’s yearnings, you’d soon see more 
of this woman’s love life than is indicated 
in your notes. You’d soon see that her 
making fun of her state of being single 
was merely a disguise of her embarrassment 
at being unmarried. She treats all the men 
as “big brothers” because she can’t treat 
them any other way. Into the story which 
Miss Brush had written about this woman 
she puts a man who has just this quality 
of sympathy that enables him to penetrate 
all her disguises. He is described as “the 
most unselfish man I ever knew.” His quick 
penetration to the “human interest trait” in 
“Big Girl” is recorded thus by Miss Brush: 

John Riggin was the only one who ever guessed. 
He guessed immediately. His hurt, his heart- 
break, gave him intuition. “I know,” he said. 
“It’s that fellow Buhl. I knew it was, the other 
night.” 

Georgina looked straight at him. “Knew it was 
what? What on earth are you talking about?” 

“You know as well as I do. It’s on account of 
him, It’s on account of him that you won’t marry 
me. 

Georgina said, “Oh, John, how silly! He’s mar- 
ried, isn’t he? For one thing!” 

“That doesn’t matter.” 
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And there is your trait, your dramatic sit- 
uation, your whole plot except the ending 
and obviously this story, artistically handled, 
can have no ending. The man that Georgina 
really loves is married and she can’t have 
him and the pathos of her life is that noth- 
ing ever is done about it. In both Miss 
Cameron’s and Miss Brush’s stories the 
main character fails to get the man she 
wants, but the former is a very light com- 
edy, the latter a story of pathos if not 
tragedy. The different effects depend upon 
the seriousness given the love motive and 
the treatment in the writing. 

These two examples give us a glimpse of 
a literary process which is followed more 
or less by authors of the best stories, novels 
and plays appearing today. The first step 
is to identify your own proper materials, 
the people who are “everyday people” to 
you; the second is to plot them into stories 
as I have just indicated; then comes the 
writing. The first of these steps, seemingly 
the easiest, is for many writers the hardest. 
It is all but impossible to persuade most 
struggling writers that the people with whom 
they live and work are literally the best 
gold mine, the only gold mine, they should 
work. In reading about the two Post stories 
just outlined, you have possibly said to your- 
self, “Good story stuff, yes, but I don’t 
know any woman tramps nor any jolly spin- 
sters living in spacious old houses with in- 
dependent incomes.” But you do! Indi- 
viduals as usable as these, quite possibly 
more usable, are right in your own home, 
office, school, store. 

This lesson of belief in your own life 
and experiences is something Sinclair Lewis, 
our best known if not greatest novelist, had 
to learn. For years while writing gay, clever 
pot-boilers for The Post and novels on 
“timely themes,” he filled notebooks with 
data about the people back in his home 
town. He began a novel using these real 
people, but didn’t think it would be a com- 
mercial success and when his publisher asked 
him to turn it in, he demurred; he was 
taking his time with it. His publisher in- 
sisted. He finally finished it up and “Main 
Street” made literary history. I talked with 
Lewis while he was in Washington collect- 
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ing material for his final chapters about 
Carol Kennicott as a war worker. He spoke 
with great enthusiasm even then of his 
Post fiction, but said not a word about the 
novel ! 

The way to turn everyday people into 
dramatic, appealing stories is, first of all, 
to cultivate a belief in such people. You 
must become absorbed in them, with them. 
You should read a narrative-article in The 
Post of November 24, 1928, by Richard 
Connell, the story writer, entitled,» “Ma- 
terial.” Here is a bright young man from 
college who insists that he must leave his 
quiet little home town to go to the big city 
to find “something worth writing about!” 
He goes to discover Life in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, New York (the most depressing spot 
in the world for a writer), leaving behind 
him in the lives of his own father and his 
close neighbors an inexhaustible store of 
comedy, pathos, tragedy! 

The sparkling vitality that results from 
the use of homely, near-at-hand actual char- 
acters has never been displayed better than 
in the current Broadway play, “Another Lan- 
guage.” This play is still playing to full 
houses right through the hot weather. It 
has no bedroom scenes, no women of easy 
virtue, no drinking, nobody seeking a way 
“to end it all,” no clues, bullets or police- 
men. It’s just a story about how the grown- 
up children in a family such as we have all 
known come to pay a visit to their parents. 
Rose Franken, the author, and a new one 
by the way, tells me that several of her 
friends are sure she has put them right on 
the stage; her own brother, she says, is 
certain that he is the guy who tinkers help- 
lessly with the flatiron while he quarrels with 
his wife! So real are her characters to their 
author that she talks about them as if they 
were actual people she knew. “Wally,” she 
told me (Walter being one of the sons in 
the play) ‘Wally insisted once that he was 
happy with his wife.” Mrs. Franken’s char- 
acters are in fact all composites of people 
she has known. 

You can catch, I think, something of the 
reality of these people in “Another Lan- 
guage” if I quote a few lines of the gossip 
among the women who married the sons of 
this typical American family. They are 
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discussing their common sister-in-law who, 
they think, high-hats them: 


Helen: 
seen her since the hospital. 
she had her operation. 

Etta: I didn’t even call— 

Grace (virtuously): Well, I sent her fruit. I 
had a basket left from my operation and had it 
filled. 

Helen: That’s not so cheap, it amounts up. 

Grace: Not if you put grapefruit in the bot- 
tom— 


Don’t ask me how she is. I haven't 
I called on her when 


In this play you’ll find again exemplified 
the formula outlined above for fashioning 
narrative to produce the widest possible ap- 
peal. The Hallam family are all struggling 
to satisfy desires we all understand and 
sympathize with; the obstacles to these de- 
sires are clearly defined and also exceed- 
ingly familiar. And the outcome is artistic 
because it makes no effort to indicate that 
they lived happily ever after. 

It is usual for unarrived authors to be- 
lieve that they should use everyday people 
for ambitious, realistic novels, but that for 
the popular stories which they are writing 
with commercial intent they should use 
tested, glamorous, fictional characters—the 
rich young man who won’t go to work, the 
young chorus girl being tempted, the future 
great artist whose heart is smashed in the 
interest of his art, the famous sleuth who 
can sense the presence of a crook by the 
very vibration of his whiskers. No! Writ- 
ers there be who can rig up these old dum- 
mies again and get by, but they can’t do it 
forever and they are not beginners! 

The most hopeful and fascinating method, 
even for popular, commercial stories, is to 
exploit the people and the events with which 
you are most familiar. Sympathy you need 
to enable you to feel the heartbeat of the 
great human world. Practice in invention 
you require to sharpen your sense of the 
dramatic. And, then, hours at your type- 
writer trying to get the darned thing on 
paper. 

Practice, until the day comes when this 
“trick” of recognizing the trait, evaluating 
its mass appeal, and playing it up in con- 
flict, becomes an unconscious part of your 
writing mechanism. Practice, until your 
writing is fresh, vigorous and really expres- 
sive of you. This price you must pay for 
popular success. 
















































New York Market Letter 


By JosePpH LICHTBLAU 


HE new book editor of St. Nicholas 
is Vertic Coyne. 


Radio Stars is a new monthly 
magazine for radio listeners which will ap- 
pear in September. It will be published by 
the Dell Publishing Co., 100 5th Ave., New 
York City. No definite information on 
hand at this time. Children’s Magazincs 
also published by Dell, is staff written. 

Beginning with the August number, 
World’s Work, Garden City, N. Y., was 
merged with Review of Reviews, New 
York. World’s Work was founded in 1900. 
Its editor was Walter Hines Page, who 
went to England as Ambassador in 191%. 
The Review of Reviews was founded in 
1891 by Dr. Albert Shaw, who has pub- 
lished and edited it ever since, and under 
whose direction the editorial policy of the 
combined magazines will be maintained. 
This magazine uses articles on politics, eco- 
nomics, national problems, travel, at 2c a 
word, on publication. 

The Chain Store Review has been pur- 
chased by the Tuttle Publications, Inc., 
New York. Groceries, also published by the 
Tuttle organization, will be consolidated 
with the newly acquired magazine. Chain 
Store Review is located at 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York City, and uses chain store man- 
agement and merchandising articles, 1500 
words to 2000 words—mostly §staff-pre- 
pared—at 1c a word, on publication. J. 
Leroy Miller, editor. 

Three Love Novels is the title of a new 
Doubleday-Doran magazine. It sells for 
25c and contains reprints from the Double- 
day-Doran book list by well-known writers 
—three full-length romance novels in each 
issue. Might use fillers. 

In last month’s market letter I mentioned 
The Family Circle, a new magazine at 101 





Park Ave., New York City. Further in- 
formation about this magazine is as fol- 
lows: It will have five departments—pic- 
tures, radio, humor, recipes and style, and 
will be distributed through chain grocery 
stores outside of New York City; and the 
first issue (September) will be given away. 
It will be placed in Washington, Baltimore 
and Richmond only during the first few 
weeks and if the demand warrants, will 
later have additional outlets. Harry Evans, 
the editor, continues as film critic for Life, 
New York, while editing The Family Cir- 
cle. Write him for particulars about edi- 
torial requirements. 

United Business Publications, 239 West 
39th St., New York City, now publishes 
Toy World, formerly of 742 Market St., 
San Francisco; also Automotive Industries, 
Automobile Trade Journal, Motor World 
Wholesale and The Commercial Car Jour- 
nal, all formerly of 56th and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia. 

Sheet Metal Worker, 45 W. 45th St., 
New York City, formerly published fort- 
nightly, will hereafter be published monthly. 

Good Furniture and Decoration and 
Architecture and Decoration, which were 
combined last fall, have now been merged 
with The Fine Arts, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 

Ned Brown is Ye Ed of /nternational 
Sports, 551 5th Ave., New York City, a 
monthly. 

“We use short stories pertaining to sports— 
from 800 to 1500 words, also serial stories, 3000 
to 5000 words. Must have sport angle. Verse 
and feature articles about sports. Payment 1s 
high—5c a word, on publication. We suggest to 
would-be contributors that they buy a copy of the 
book and get the set-up from that.” 

And here’s plenty of information about 
Hardware Age, 239 W. 39th St., New York 






























City, edited by C. J. Heale: 


“We are always interested in news and usually 
run five or six pages per issue. Hardwage Age 
is published primarily in the interest of the retail 
hardware and wholesale hardware trade. It is 
read by leading retailers, their clerks, their out- 
side retail salesmen, practically all jobbers and 
their salesmen, buyers and many manufacturers 
and sales executives. Editorially we are primarily 
interested in the retailer, his problems and meth- 
ods. Most of the material we buy is merchan- 
dising articles which are specific and which 
will help hardware dealers learn some new ideas 
on selling in various departments. Our readers 
are interested in knowing what other hardware 
men are doing successfully to promote the gen- 
eral business or any particular department. It 
must be remembered that the hardware store to- 
day handles many special lines, such as paint, 
sporting goods, electrical appliances, radio, toys, 
automobile accessories, but, of course, is also in- 
terested in successful advertising plans, executive 
problems, accounting methods, methods of analyz- 
ing trade territories, etc. It is preferable that 
stories be brief and illustrated with actual photo- 
graphs taken in hardware stores, or at least the 
pictures should be pertinent to the field under the 
subjects being covered. Our space rates are $12 
per page, paid on publication. As we use a very 
large body type, this rate approximates 2c a 
word.” 


The latest dope on College Life, 570 %th 
Ave., New York City, edited by N. L. 
Pines, for your delectation: 

“Short stories, 4000 to 5000 words—stories of 
adolescent youth in which sex is present, but not 
over-emphasized, and college background is not 
essential. Also serials, 30,000 words, ditto, while 
verse of the short, humorous variety is used. Fea- 
ture articles should be mostly shorts relative to 
some phase of college life, and most frequent need 
is stories of the type mentioned. We pay 1%c a 
word minimum, on acceptance.” 

And L. H. Trowbridge, who describes 
herself as “Secretary to the Editors,” writes 
me, when returning a manuscript submitted 
to The Symposium, A Critical Revieew, 100 
5th Ave., New York City, thus: 

“ ..the editors of The Symposium are out of 
the country at present, and will not read any 
manuscripts until their return in September, when, 
if you care to resubmit it, they will be glad to 
read it.” 

Gifts and Jewelry, 239 W. 39th St., New 
York City—a separately bound section of 
Dry Goods Economist, has been discon- 
tinued. And as for Scribner’s Magazine, 
597 Fifth Ave., New York City, which is 
heavily overstocked, it is reported that oc- 
casional short novels of 15,000 to 20,000 
words will be purchased. 
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H. W. Smith is the editorial genius of 
The American Silk and Rayon Journal, 373 
Fourth Ave., New York City. Regardez- 
vous: 

“We desire news regarding silk and rayon pro- 
duction and distribution. Also interviews of 1000 
words or more on subjects relating to the manu- 
facture of silk and rayon. Feature articles of 1000 
to 2000 words on processes, machinery and meth- 
ods in the manufacture of silk and rayon. Photo- 
graphs and sketches in connection with any of 
these mentioned. Payment, $6 per 1000 words. 
Special material required: Articles on factory 
management, systems accounting, management of 
laborato ‘y, etc., etc., and our most frequent need 
is articles on textile manufacturing and merchan- 
dising.” 

Frank A. Tichenor, new publisher of 
The Outlook and Independent, will continue 
it along former lines. 


Obituary: A. H. Scribner, president of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers of 
Scribner’s Magazine. 


McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 345 Hud- 
son St., New York City, is no longer in the 
market for outside material, according to 
Mary Bak, of the editorial department. 

Radio News, formerly of 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, has moved to 222 
West 39th St., New York City. 


Collier’s, 250 Park Ave., New York City, 
pays $5 for each interesting or unusual fact 
accepted for its Keep Up With the World 
column. Contributions must be accompa- 
nied by satisfactory proof. Address Keep 
Up With the World, Collier's, 520 Park 
Ave., New York City. 


The Musical Observer, New York, has 
been merged with Musical Courier, 113 
West 57th St., New York City. Leonard 
Liebling is editor, and Horace Johnson, the 
associate editor, is the chap you should ad- 
dress with all manuscripts. 

“Feature articles, 2500 words, of musical inter- 
est. Photographs of musical interest. Payment 
according to worth, on publication. Most frequent 
need—short musical articles, not technical, of in- 
terest to or benefit of music lovers and musi- 
cians.” 

Henry Knight Miller is editor of 
Psychology, 101 West 31st St., New York 
City, a monthly which uses: 

“Fiction with a psychological slant. We never 


use more than one fiction story in an issue, and 
sometimes none at all. We might use an excep- 
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tionally good and appropriate serial right now. 
No verse desired. Articles around 3000 words or 
less, dealing with applied psychology; inspira- 
tional, business and health. Photographs are de- 
sired. Interviews with business people who are 
successful, articles about persons making good 
against obstacles—these are especially welcome, 
and should be brief—around 2000 words, though 
longer ones will not be barred if good. We pay 
one-half cent a word on publication for the pres- 
ent.” (We have received two complaints from 
unpaid writers.) 

Vanity Fair, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York City, edited by Frank Crowninshield, 
is a swanky monthly that uses no fiction, 
but considers: 

“Exceptional artistic photographs of prominent 
people, actresses, paintings, sculptures, etc. Also 
2000-word articles about these people and their 
doings, written in a clever and witty style, that of 
knowledge and of participation in such affairs. 
Very little verse is used. Sparkling essays and 
satirical dialogues. The modern and sophisticated 
interests of cultivated, traveled and well-to-do 
people. Payment on acceptance, 5c a word and up.” 

It is reported that Flying Aces, Sky 
Birds, Detective Dragnet and Western 
Trails, all published by Magazine Publish- 
ers, Inc., 67 West 44th St., New York City, 
are actively buying short stories. A. A. 
Wynn edits ’em all, and these books use 
material as per titles, with woman interest. 
If you land, you get 1 to 2 cents a word, 
publication. 


All Star Detective Stories, 155 East 44th 

New York City, a Clayton mag, has 

been merged with its companion detective 
story book, Clues. 


Cape & Ballou, 136 East 46th St., New 
York City, book publishers, are in the ‘hands 
of receivers. And The Teck Publishing Co. 
has moved from 350 Hudson St., New York 
City, to 222 West 39th St., New York City. 
It issues Complete Detective Novel Maga- 
zine, Wild West Stories and Complete 
Novel Magazine, Amazing Stories and 
Radio News. A Macfadden subsidiary. 


The Living Age, 253 Broadway, New 
York City, edited by Quincey Howe, uses 
nothing but translations and reprints from 
the foreign press, so save your postage. 
Lacey H. Morrison, for many years Diesel 
editor of Power, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York City, is announced as the new editor 
of Diesel Power, 192 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. The American Machinist, New 
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York, which has been published weekly, will 
hereafter be a bi-weekly. Hotel Manage- 
ment is now located at 222 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 

Town Topics, 2 West 45th St., New York 
City, is definitely “obit.” 

True Experiences, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City, has been merged with True 
Story Magazine, some months ago. 

Hiram Motherwell edits The Stage, 302 
West 45th St., New York City. Here’s the 
dope: 

“We use brightly written but intelligent com- 
ment on the theatre and allied entertainment, crit- 
ical or entertaining in character, appealing to a 
smart, intelligent audience. We also use an occa- 
sional article, journalistic and informative in char- 
acter, on various phases of the theatre here and 
abroad. Apart from these two requirements, the 
magazine is largely staff written. Payment is 
made on acceptance by agreement, usually around 
2c a word.” 

Cosmopolitan, 959 Fighth Ave., New 
York City, is looking for cleverly written, 
powerful short short stories. 

The Osborn Publishing Co., 118 West 
11th St., New York City, seems to be gone, 
as it is reported that mail addressed to this 
concern is returned unclaimed. 

The Freethought Press Association, 
which issues Freethought books, formerly 
of 250 West 45th St., New York City, has 
moved to 317 East 34th St., New York 
City. 

Coward-McCann, publishers, formerly at 
425 Fourth Ave., New York City, have 
combined with Longmans Green & Co., 55 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, is looking right now 
for feature articles, photos, shorts, home- 
workshop features, and announces that it is 
buying just as much material as ever. Pay- 
ment is at from Ic to 10c a word; photos 
$3 up, on acceptance. 

An encouraging note is that the Frank A. 
Munsey Co., 280 Broadway, New York 
City, publishing Argosy, Railroad Stories, 
All Story and Detective Fiction Weekly, an- 
nounce that all four magazines are going 
along “somep’n swell,” and that circulation 
figures are better than ever. With old re- 
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How to Write Dialogue 


By Satty Gorpon 


WRITER of my acquaintance had 
A only one objection to going to Mexico 

to live: she couldn’t understand the 
conversations she overheard in the street- 
cars. 

That was a real problem. She has learned, 
you see, that the easiest way to learn to write 
dialogue is to listen to dialogue. 

The elementary rules of dialogue any 
writer knows. Nobody who has ever written 
and sold a single story will try to make a 
prizefighter talk like a department store 
mannequin, or a college professor like a 
newsboy. You know that dialogue needs to 
be kept in character, just as you know that 
each speech in any conversation has to ad- 
vance the story beyond the point where the 
conversation began. Otherwise, no matter 
how sparkling the dialogue, it has no place 
in the story. 

But even experienced writers get to the 
crossroads, occasionally, where they sit down 
and say: “This character of mine talks like 
a stick. What can I do to get a little life 
into this dialogue ?” 

All of us have seen terrible dialogue in 
printed stories—even in stories by well- 
known writers. Why? Well, don’t you 
know clever people who occasionally make 
silly remarks? It’s about the same thing 
with a writer. We can’t be at our best al- 
ways. But we can try hard. 

Other people judge your characters by the 
things they say. You judge other writers’ 
characters by the things they say. Let’s pick 
up a magazine at random and turn to a page 
of dialogue—any page. 

“.. but our love, wonder girl, is of the 


type that forever and a day will guide us 
along paths of happiness and unselfish joy.” 


Don’t wince. People do talk that way in 
some stories—mostly pulp paper stories, I’ll 





admit. It’s up to us to put on a bit of dia- 
logue where sentiment can reign supreme 
without a strained sentimentality like that in 
the paragraph quoted. Let’s find another 
love scene where the dialogue is sentimental 
without ringing false. 
“Let’s have the courage of our folly, 
Marion,” he heard himself saying. ‘While 
there’s nothing but beauty in sight, let’s make 
up our minds. Let’s be commonplace—uni- 
versal. Let’s get married and have children 
and live and die and be buried. Shall we?” 
You see the difference. Each of these 
characters is proposing marriage to his be- 
loved. Each of them is in the most senti- 
mental of moods—feeling the universal de- 
sire for love and marriage. But you wince 
when you read the first speech and you smile 
sympathetically when you read the second. 

There’s one thing here that you mustn’t 
forget. If you are using a commonplace 
character you’d make a severe mistake if 
you let him use anything but commonplace 
dialogue. But even ordinary commonplace 
dialogue of commonplace characters can be 
well done. Let’s take first a sample, at 
random, from a magazine, of the kind that 
you won’t want to write: 





“Let me take you away from her sinister 


influence. You're like a lily in a swamp there 
with her—and the horrible part of it is that 
nobody sees through her. Nobody sees any 
further than her beautiful face and her ex- 
quisite body.” 































































Pretty terrible, isn’t it? Yet you could 
write the same speech—at least the same 
kind of speech—and handle a melodramatic 
situation without a sense of melodrama: 

“.. It was all just boy, girl and glamor 
and should have ended with a goodbye kiss 
and a handkerchief full of sweet tears. In- 

stead, I pay for it now by going through a 

big, stiff wedding, writing thank-you’s for five 

hundred assorted presents, and spending three 
months in Reno. One June night in the arms 
of a uniform was hardly worth all that.” 

You see, you can manage a melodramatic 
situation, if one is necessary, without going 
into an hysterical mass of words, and also 
put in a deft humorous sparkle. 


Of course I don’t mean that you're to 
make your pulp paper heroine talk like a star 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. But even the 
sweet simple pulp paper heroine can handle 
her speeches carelessly or carefully. For 
instance, on one page I see: 

“For the last time, I implore you to go 
away and leave me alone. Do you want them 
to kill me? Well, they will if you don’t go 
away. Now please—please—leave me alone! 





Contrast this with another hectic scene, 
better written. This time, both the girl and 
the boy are excited: 

“My God,” he said, stopping; ‘must J go on 
through my life encountering you at parties?” 
“You’d make a sweet hermit,” Jennifer said. 

“Your beard grows in patches. If there’s any- 

thing I hate, it’s a man whose beard grows in 

patches.” 

It’s simple enough to make a bit of dia- 
logue reflect anger or resentment, without 
actually saying “she cried angrily” or “he 
said resentfully.” 


Make the people say things that sound 
angry. Think of an angry conversation that 
you’ve overheard—in a strect-car or else- 
where. Think of all the things you'd like 
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to say to your pet enemy if you weren’t a 
perfect lady or a perfect gentleman. 

I know more than one writer who uses 
his writings as a safety valve for his temper. 
There’s orle red-head who dashes off the tale 
of a fight to the death and keeps his daily 
conversation as mild as a glass of sweet 
milk. 

You can do the same thing. I don’t mean 
that you’re to write only when you get in the 
mood. But, if, when you’re angry or resent- 
ful—or, for that matter, when you’re happy 
or optimistic, you'll get yourself in the habit 
of being articulate about it, then you won't 
have half as much trouble with your dia- 
logue. If you’ve remembered exactly how 
you feel when your pet dog chews up your 
new shoes, then you won’t strike a false 
note in the helpless anger that one of your 
characters must portray in your dialogue. If 
you can remember a sense of perfect peace 
and incredible bliss with which a certain 
moonlight night endowed you, then you 
won't have to sit blankly staring at the keys 
of your typewriter instead of rattling out the 
dialogue in your love scene. 

Personally, I always know my characters 
because that’s the only way I can write. I 
use people I see on street-cars. People I 
meet on the street. And the way I have 
them talk is the way these people talk when 
I listen to them. 

If my heroine gets angry and starts a 
little hectic dialogue with my hero, I try to 
make her talk like a real person, not like the 
bit I found in one story: 

“Are you mad?” he asked roughly. “Ex- 
plain yourself.” 

“Surely there is no need,” she flung back 
at him. “AlIl...your world...knows what 
you and she have been to each other.” 
There’s a long passage like that, meaning 

to suggest the type of futile anger that can 
grow up without cause between two people 
who are falling in love with each other and 
who start out by fighting instead of kissing 
at first sight. Other writers do this same 
thing better. Here’s an example you'll 
prefer: 

He walked over to her. “I hear,” he said, 
“that you called me a conceited jackass.” 

“No; I said that the conceit of the average 
jackass was humility compared to yours.” 

Maybe the difference isn’t as noticeable to 
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"K Money Making Book 


that will inspire 
you to write 
and sell 
vV 


‘“ HE WRITER’S MARKET” 

T is a money-making book. 

It is almost impossible for 
an intelligent, hard-working writer 
to get less than a thousand per cent 
return ($30) from his investment 
of $3 in a copy of “The Writer's 
Market,” or for that matter from 
any high quality, up-to-date, well- 
arranged directory of reliable mar- 
kets for free lance writers. 

If you are willing to give your 
conscientious attention to “The 
Writer's Market,” and if you can 
write literate English, we believe, 
on the basis of our experience with 
the purchasers of the first edition 
of “The Writer's Market,” that you 
can logically and confidently expect 
to earn at least $30 within six 
months after receiving your copy 
of “The Writer’s Market.” 

And that estimate is based on 


the assumption that you won't sell a single short story, serial, novel, play, novelet, but 
merely earn- $30, in dribs that you never before thought existed. 

“The Writer’s Market” will inspire you to efforts that you previously never consid- 
ered. Read on the next page the contents of “The 
copy at once. Professional writers all over the world use “The Writer's Market.” 


Writer’s Market,” and order your 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St. 


GENTLEMEN: 





$4 on receipt of the book, 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. e 


C7] Send me postpaid one copy of the new revised 1932 edition of “The Writer’s Market.” 
I will pay the postman $3 on receipt of the book. 


CJ You may also enter my name as a one year subscriber (if renewal, check here 0) to 
WRITER’S DIGEST and send me “The Writer’s Market.” 


ADDRESS ccccccccccccccccvcccccccccccccccccccsccccccsecs ove ccccccccecces een nena 
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Do YOU Show jour true 


box office appeal? 


OUR own idea of what you can do 
best, and the public’s idea of what 
you can do best may be two vastly 

different things. Usually they are. 

Take writing, for instance. We never yet 
met a writer who doesn’t think he’d be a 
much better tragedian, or explorer, or cook, 
or banker or .... editor. Most of us aren’t 
able to decide ourselves which of 
our talents the public will pay to 
see, or read, or hear. 

Few writers realize which 
branch of the literary profession is 
best adaptable to their own par- 
ticular talents. “The Writer’s 
Market,” an up-to-date reliable 
list of all markets for literary ma- 
terial, presents a rare opportunity 
for writers to see in black and 
white the vast opportunities open 
to free lance writers. 

“The Writer’s Market” has 
stirred many a writer to attempt 
work that he never previously gave 
a serious thought. 

Do you honestly believe that you are ex- 
ploiting your best talents? Why not dip into 
‘The Writer’s Market” and see for your- 
self the many opportunities the literary world 
holds for you! 

Are you writing jingles when you should be 
authoring a tragedy or syndicating recipes? 
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Don’t smile; we mean this. How sure are you 
that you are getting every advantage of your 
literary talent? Let “The Writer’s Market” 
help you. It is sold on a money back guarantee. 


Among these two thousand markets 
are certain to be many to which 








you can sell 


Just glance at this wide and var- 
ied list of markets taken from the 
contents page of “The Writer's 
Market”: Agriculture and Farm- 
ing Journals, Book Publishers, 
British, Canadian and Foreign 
Markets, Educational Journals, 
Fiction Markets, Home and Gar- 
den Magazines, Juvenile Markets, 
Movie and Theatre, Photograph 
Markets, Photoplay Studios, Po- 
etry, Pulp Paper Love Markets, 
Quality Markets, Radio Markets, 
Religious Markets, Salesman’s 
Magazines, Second Class Fiction 
Markets,S port Magazines, Straight 


Humor Markets, Syndicates, Women’s Maga- 


zines, Trade Journal Section. 


(This section 


includes all reliable trade journals beginning 
with magazines in the Advertising field and 
concluding with the Window Display Jour- 


nals. 


Editorial requirements are given and 


the various fields conveniently grouped.) 
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you as it is to me. Maybe conversation of 


don’t even mind if a story finishes something 
like this: 

“It is always darkest before dawn,” he whis- 
pered softly. “Let us forget the shadows, 
and only remember that love will light all the 
happy years that stretch before us,” he added 
as he bent to crush her lips beneath his own. 
I insist that you can be sentimental with- 

out that artificial note. Even pulp stories 
can be emotional, perhaps melodramatic, 
without poor dialogue. Even the most com- 
monplace characters can be well-drawn. 
There’s one bit that I’ve always been fond 
of, although the man who speaks is the most 
ordinary of everyday men: 

“Sure! You can just bet your bottom dollar 
I let him see from the way I looked at him 
that I wasn’t going to stand for any more 
monkey business. You bet I did! ... Ill fix 
him, I will! You just watch me! ... Why, 
Wrenn, that cross-eyed, double-jointed, fat old 
slob, I’ll slam him in the slats so hard some 
day—I will—you just watch my smoke! .. .” 
How many hundreds of speeches like that 

have you overheard in cheap restaurants? 
In talkie houses? On the street-car? Futile 
rebellion against the boss. The slang may 
be different but the sentiment is always the 
same. Yet, although the character is com- 
monplace and the words are nothing un- 
usual that is a fine section cut from the dia- 
logue of a fine story. 

Whether you write for the slick paper 
magazines or the pulps, you can’t help cre- 
ating a writing style of your own. Let your 
characters also create a talking style of their 
own. If your paragraph mentions “she said 
shyly,” then see to it that her words sound 
like the words of a shy girl. Remember a 
girl you used to know at school—one who 
was so shy that she blushed whenever she 
said two words. Remember her voice—re- 
member her words. Use them. Don’t be 
afraid to set conversations down as you 
overhear them. It’s good practice and you 
can always go back and change the things 
they say, even if you don’t want to change 
the way they say them. 


When your characters have a squabble, 
don’t let them be silly about it — unless 
they’re as purposely silly and stiff as people 
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the stilted type doesn’t make disagreeable 
shivers run down your back — maybe you 
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can be in a squabble. Don’t let them talk 


this way: 

“I think that we had better understand each 
other,” he said coldly. “When I give an 
order, I expect it to be obeyed.” 

She flung up her head, the light of battle 
in her eyes. 

“IT am not your servant to attend to your 
orders! If you do not like my conduct, I am 
perfectly willing to leave your house.” 

“You will not leave my house now or at any 
future date—unless I choose you to do so,” 
he retorted, her defiance raising all his arro- 
gance. 


Couldn’t you picture a scene of this type 
more easily in this kind of dialogue: 


“You're a double-damned beast!” Jennifer 
said, and tore her lace handkerchief in two 
pieces. 

“One more crack like that,” said Jay, “and 
I'll tell you about yourself.” 

Jennifer make a hushed screaming noise in 
her throat and stamped the floor with both 
feet. 

“Scream again,” Jay said. “Go on, scream!” 

“Harry Armstrong will twist you into small 
pieces!” Jennifer said. ‘“He’ll make a—a pret- 
zel of you!” 

“Let’s talk about Harry Armstrong,” Jay 
said, delightedly. ‘He’s my favorite subject. 





Every time I look at that funny pan of his I 
go home and mope for a week.” 





\What makes the actual difference between 
two scenes of this sort? 

Not more elaborate words. Just look how 
the tell-tale phrase “tore her lace handker- 
chief into two pieces” sets off the sentence 
and motif. The words in the more poorly 
written passage are more pompous and more 
elaborate than those in the better-written 
passage. But there is less passion. The 
anger in the first passage is unadulterated 
with wisecracks. Yet, the wisecracks in the 
second bit of dialogue show more evident 
anger than the coldness and so-called arro- 
gance in the first-quoted bit. 

The effect is not gained from elaborate 
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wording. It is not emotion. It is not even 
more cleverness in the character itself be- 
cause we have quoted well-written dialogue 
by commonplace characters. 

What is it, then? It is a quality of reality 
—in other words the same thing that my 
writer friend missed when she went to Mex- 
ico and couldn’t understand the conversa- 
tions that she overheard in the street-car. 

If we write each bit of dialogue so that it 
is, as nearly as possible, exactly what we 
would overhear if we were to sit behind our 
characters in a street-car, then we have the 
right note. 

If you have an eye for writing, then you 
may be able to tell whether your speeches 
are right when you see them on the typed 
page. Personally, I almost always must say 
them over to myself in my mind (aloud or 
not, as the case may be) before I know 
whether a speech is right. If you don’t trust 
yourself, and most writers don’t for varying 
reasons, let a capable critic read it. 

This sounds more like directions for dia- 
logue in play-writing than in short-story 
writing. But, personally, I can’t see much 
difference. In stories, as in plays, you place 
your characters and let them act out your 
story. You have the advantage of being 
able to turn to narrative in your short story. 

But as you go more and more into the 
professional side of story writing you'll find 
that your characters are doing more and 
more of the work and leaving less and less 
for the narrator. In other words, why 
should you tell a story when you can let your 
characters act it out before the eyes of your 
eader ? 

And an important part of the acting is the 
dialogue that advances the action of your 
story. 

Every one of the paragraphs of dialogue 
I have quoted, whether good or bad, has 
been taken from some recently printed bit 
of writing. I have purposely chosen only 
printed matter, so that you can see what 
some writers get away with and also why 
editors go crazy looking for decent dialogue. 
I know that I, myself, have often written 
things that I was ashamed of afterwards 
when IJ saw them in print. The dream of 
my writing life is to see, spread out on a 








printed page before me, a story of mine in 
which every line of dialogue is perfect— 
witty, well-chosen, to the point, and care- 
fully planned to advance the action of my 
story. 

So far, although I’ve written and sold 
over 100 stories in the past ten years, I’ve 
never reached the stage where I couldn’t find 
a word to polish after the story was printed. 

Take some of your own dialogues and put 
them in the mouths of people whom you see 
in the street-car. Listen to the words that 
your characters say, as you would listen to 
those other speakers. Go over your speeches 
once, to see if you can bring more reality 
into them—make them sound more natural. 
Then go over them a second time to see if 
you have put into your words as much reve- 
lation of character as possible. Finally, go 
over them a third time to see whether each 
speech advances your story beyond the point 
where the conversation began. 

I consider that it’s a little easier to handle 
dialogue for slick paper magazines than for 
pulp paper books. That’s only a personal 
opinion. My reason for saying so is that 
you can be flippant, even witty, in the slick 
papers, whereas your wisecracks must be 
few and far between in the pulps. You'll 
have to work, in the pulps, with sincerity 
and sympathy, without slipping in some of 
the lighter touches that make for reality. 
You and I know that ridicule can be more 
blasting than any other form of anger, but 
in the average pulp paper dialogue we must 
make anger sound like anger and not like 
ridicule. 

Remember the wittiest conversation that 
you’ve ever taken part in. Set it down, word 
for word as you remember it. Then use it 
as a sort of model for a story in which the 
dialogue is as sparkling as the conversation 
you remember, even if you have to use your- 
self and your friends as the characters in 
your story and a portion of your own life as 
the plot. 

When I first began to write I found it 
convenient and helpful to write down, word 
for word, any interesting conversations I 
heard. Then I’d point them up, putting in 
emotions that had not been there in the be- 
ginning — anger, joy, resentment — every 
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emotion that you see on a movie screen. 

Try the same method and then go over 
each speech, changing the character who 
says it and making your speech reveal your 
character. 

I have found these exercises helpful in 
writing dialogue—perhaps one of them will 
help you. Take a street-car ride now, or go 
into a busy cheap lunch counter and see what 
you hear. Go home and write it down faith- 
fully, then touch it up. After you’ve done 
that for ten years as I have done maybe 
you'll sell a few things, too. It’s funny, but 
the only successful writers I know, and I 
number fifty of them in my acquaintance, 
have all served long and arduous appren- 
ticeships such as I have suggested. Ten 
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years ago, even five years ago, I used to 
spend two and three hours every day prac- 
ticing writing dialogue that I had overheard. 
Maybe that’s why I’m selling, and maybe 
that’s why some of you are not. I’ve sweat 
blood learning to write. 

Every editor I meet cries on my shoulder 
(and I am much too old for any editor to 
have ulterior motives, my dear) because he 
can’t find decent stories. That’s because so 
few of us will work, and sweat, and practice. 
And, as often happens, those of us that are 
willing to do that are the pluggers; we are 
ones without genuine talent—while the best 
talented writers go unpublished because they 
won't train themselves. 


Reliable Contest Announcements 


Compiled by MADELAINE ARCHER 
(Member 1931 All-America Contest Team) 


We believe the firms listed in this column are 
reliable. When closing date of a contest is not 
specifically given, we suggest querying before go- 
ing to any extensive work.—Editor. 


Short Story ... Story-Ending .. . 
Book ... Music 


Collier's, 250 Park Ave., New York City. $100, 
$75 and $50 weekly for best short stories submit- 
ted to their “Write Your Own” contest. Your 
story version must receive its inspiration unmis- 
takably from the story summary published. 1500 
word limit. Collier’s will buy the first publication 
rights in the three most acceptable stories based 
on the printed story in Collier's. Each contest 
closes about thirty days later. (August 6th con- 
test closes September 6th). Address manuscripts 
to “Write Your Own,” Editorial Offices, Collier’s, 
above. 

Liberty Weekly, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City. $100 to $500 each for short stories not 
over 2000 words. Address Short Short Stories, 
Liberty Weekly, Lincoln Square, New York City. 
See magazine for complete details, 

True Story, 1926 Broadway, New York City, 
resumes their “Big Awards” manuscript contest 
in September. Sce current issue for rules, prizes 
and other information. 

Blue Book, 230 Park Ave. New York City. 
$50 up for first person true experience stories of 
adventure, mystery—good action stories. No sex! 
Monthly offer. Price determined by length and 





strength of story. Length, 1000 to 4000 words. 
Address Real Experience Editor, above. 

615 West 48rd St., 
for the best 


Gentlewoman Magazine, 
New York City. $5 each month 
success story received telling how a woman 
brought prosperity back to her home. Address 
Editorial Dept., above. Also pays $2.00 for every 
“Weird Whisper” they publish. (Brief “true” 
ghost stories.) 


Harper and Brothers, 49 East 43rd St,. New 
York City, announce their 1932-1933 prize novel 
contest. Any American citizen who has not had 
a novel in book form published prior to January 
1, 1921, (probably should be 1931) is eligible. 
60,000 to 100,000 words. $2,000 outright prize 
plus $5,500 minimum guaranteed royalties, will be 
paid for the best novel submitted. Write for full 
details. Contest closes February, 1933. 


Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston, Mass. Atlantic 
Non-fiction Prize of $5,000 for the most interest- 
ing unpublished work of non-fiction submitted 
before March 1, 1933. Write for detailed in- 
formation. Address Atlantic Monthly Press, & 
Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 

True Story, 1926 Broadway, New York City. 
$30 in three prizes—$15, $10 and $5, monthly, for 
three best letters of advice in answer to a prob- 
lem appearing in the magazine each month. Nec- 
essary to read the problems. Address letters to 
Mrs. Helen Willman, Home Problems Forum, 
above. Also pays $2.00 for every “Handy House- 
hold Hint” chosen for publication. Address 
Homemaker Dept., above. 


True Romances, 1926 Broadway, 





New York 
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City. Cash prizes of $25, $15, $10 and $5 for 
each additional letter published on the “Happiest 
Moment of My Life.” Address Dept. H. M., 
above. Also fifteen cash prizes for best letters 
of criticism. Often pays special rates for true 
romance stories. Watch the magazine for an- 
nouncements. Send for free booklet before sub- 
mitting stories. Ask for “Facts You Should 
Know about True Romances.” (The way to win 
in these contests is to study the winning entries 
to get the slant desired by the magazine. Be 
sincere !) 

American Poultry Journal, 536 S. Clarke St., 
Chicago, Ill. $50 in eight cash prizes—$25 to $2, 
for the best letters on “How You Raised Your 
Pullets.” 500 words or less. Get full details be- 
fore competing. Address Contest Dept., above. 
Closes November 10, 1932, 

Bureau Farmer, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. $20 monthly during 1932 for best letters de- 
scribing cover page. 

Photoplay, 21 West 57th St.. New York City. 
25, $10 and $5 monthly for 150-word (or less) 
letters on movie subjects for their “The Audience 
Talks Back” Dept. Address The Editor, above. 

Lucky Tiger Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. $1,000 
cash in four prizes of $250 each for slogans of 
ten words or less. Slogans are for: Lucky Tiger 
Hair Tonic; Whyte-Fox Hair Oil; Whyte-Fox 
Ointment and Whyte-Fox Beauty Cream. Con- 
testants may enter from one to three slogans for 
each of the four products named. Should a single 
contestant win all four prizes, an additional $250 
will be paid, making a total of $1,250. Slogans 
must tend to herald the uses or superior qualities 
of the product to which said slogan applies. Be 
truthful! There is no purchase clause connected 
with the contest. Closes September 30, 1932. 

College Life, 570 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
$15 and $10 monthly for best cover titles. See 
magazine. Address Title Editor, above. 


Photographs 

American Cinematographer, 1222 Guaranty Bldg.. 
Hollywood, Calif. $1,000 in four prizes to Ama- 
teur Movie Makers. Write for full details. 
Closes October 31, 1982. 

Master Photo Finishers of America. $5,000 in 
cash prizes; eight prizes a week for 25 weeks— 
$100 to $5. At the close of the contest grand 
prizes of $500 to $5 will be awarded for best 
snapshots or enlargements. Obtain an official en- 
try blank and complete information at any store 
member of the above association. Entries sub- 
mitted direct to the main office of the association 
will be disqualified. You must locate a member 
in your city if you are to compete. Closes week 
of October 22, 1932. 

American Forests, 1727 K St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Pays $5 each month until October for 
the best outdoor photographs submitted by an 
amateur. Photographs receiving honorable men- 
tion will win a $1 prize. Send as many as you 
wish. Subjects considered: Trees, forests, tree 
planting, camping, fishing, animals, flowers, lum- 
bering and like subjects. Address Picture Prize 
Contest Editor, above. 

California Trees Photographic Competition. 
“Save—the Redwoods—League” are donating $250 
in four prizes—$100 to $25—for best photograph 
of trees growing in California, details of trees, 





individual specimens or forest views. The prints 
can be of any size or finish but they must be 
mounted on mat 14 inches wide by 19 inches high. 
This competition is held under the joint auspices 
of the California conservation committee of the 
Garden Club of America and the Save—The Red- 
woods—League. Mail prints to the M. H. De 
Young Memorial Museum, Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco, Calif. Address to “California Trees 
Photographic Competition.” Entries will be re- 
ceived up to September 7, 1933. 

Physical Culture (Macfadden’s), 1926 Broad- 
way, New York City. $5 for every photograph 
published of a healthy, vigorous and beautiful 
child. It is not necessary to send a letter with 
the photograph, but if a letter is sent, and is ac- 
cepted for publication, it will be paid for extra at 
space rates. The announcement suggests: “Put 
the dates on them (photographs)—or better still, 
if you can, send a little series of ‘progress pic- 
tures’ of the same child at different ages, show- 
ing healthy growth.” This is a monthly offer. 

Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
Writers of American citizenship who are under 
thirty years of age and who have not previously 
published a volume of verse may submit manu- 
scripts to the competition now being conducted 
by the Yale University Press. Manuscripts must 
be in by May 1, 1933. Wait until April 1 before 
mailing poetry, 

The Eurydice Chorus of Philadelphia. $150 
for a composition in three or more parts for 
woman’s voice. Open to all American composers. 
Obtain full details from Miss Susanna Dercum, 
The Art Alliance, 251 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Manuscripts must be in by October 1, 1932. 

Red Book, 230 Park Ave., New York City. Mr. 
Culberson, contract bridge authority, awards $500 
in 23 prizes every month for best entries in a 
bridge contest. If you hold and play an unusually 
interesting hand at contract bridge, make a record 
of hands held by North, East, South and West, 
the bids, and how the hands were played. The 
system of play used need not be the Culberson. 
Entries received before the fifth of the month 
qualify for the next month’s awards. Submit to 
Contract Bridge Editor, above. 

Republican Spelling Bee, Capper Bldg., Topeka, 
Kansas. $500 in 20 cash prizes—$200 first to $1 
in a word-building contest. List is to be mad 
from the word “Republican.” Write for rules. 
Closes September 30, 1932. 

Letter .. . Statement 

Philip Morris and Co., 119 Fifth Ave, New 
York City, $500 in cash—150 prizes from $100 to 
$5 for best letters on “Why I Changed to Marl- 
beros.” As many letters as you wish. Ejighty- 
word limit. Prizes are doubled if entry is sub- 
mitted on or with a front wrapper from package 
of Marlboro cigarettes. Closes September 17th. 

Universal Pictures, 750 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Pays $10 for every acceptable suggestion 
or “idea” submitted for improving Universal Pic- 
tures. No opening or closing dates. 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. $18 in three prizes—$10, $5 and $3— 
for best letters (most intelligent, constructive 
criticism) in their monthly “Opinions” contest 
about the stories and the magazine. Address your 


(Continued on page 52) 
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“You Didn’t Know the Music; I Didn’t 
Know the Words.”—Popular Song. 


Writing Songs 


By SipNEY BERMAN 


Technically, the popular song is singable 
because it does not cover more than one 
octave—i.e., the range of eight notes. That 








business. 


HIS, IN SHORT, explains the music 
Ee After a song has been on 
the market for approximately a month 
or so, No one remembers the music or the 


words; this being 
the simple reason 
why millions of 
copies of sheet 
music are sold 
every year. 

It is sad that 
while a song may 
be on every- 
body’s lips today, 
tomorrow it will 
be discarded even 
as yesterday’s 
roses. The mortal- 
ity of songs is 
unusually high, 
thousands being 
published every 
year which never 
even reach the 
ears of the music 
buying public. 

Just what is 
the appeal of the 
popular song 
which makes mil- 


lions of people 
the world over 
hum the same 


tune, makes us 
laugh or cry and 


even permits crooners to lull us to happi- 
ness? One wonders at the universality of 
The melody or tune in 
order to be “catchy” must be singable or 
Our haunting bullads of to- 
day are all constructed upon that simple 


popular music. 
melodious. 


principle. 














HE popular music business, as the people in it 
will tell any one who will listen, is a crazy 
business. So many upsets have happened 

causing yokel songs to “sell a millyun” and 
DeSylva Brown and Henderson songs to turn yel- 
low in the store room that the song publisher 
fidgets in his chair like a worried bull that has 
become color blind. 

A song publisher knows all lyricists and mel- 
odists are seven-eighths crazy and, given the choice, 
would rather choke to death than seriously believe 
their opinion on a song they wrote. Meanwhile, 
the song writers understand that all song pub- 
lishers have long since had their faith in their 
own personal opinions demoralized, and are defiant 
on the opinion of a song only as long as some- 
body else is in the room. Left alone they have 
only headaches. 

With this amiable professional attitude toward 
one another, the professional song writer and 
song publisher can only unite and agree on one 
point. To the outsider who has not served an 
apprentice in Tin Pan Alley or one of its tribu- 
taries the men in the business are quick to turn 
a united front intoning their solemn password, 
“He don’ know nuttin’. 

Sidney Berman, author of this article, is recog- 
nized as an authority on the type of songs that 
have commercial possibilities. In his position as 
buyer of sheet music for Lyon & Healy, one of 
the largest music houses in the world, Mr. Ber- 
man handles millions of copies of sheet music 
every year. Mr. Berman has been associated with 
Lyon & Healy for over twenty years. Song- 
writers and music publishers alike frequently have 
sought his opinion. 


























sian Lullaby.” 


delssohn, have 


their 


is about the range of the average voice 
which has had no musical training. 
everyday music buyer does not have a voice 


The 


cultivated to sing 
beyond an octave. 
The wise melody 
writer, therefore, 
confines his tunes 


to one _ octave, 
usually from D 
to D on the 


piano. The eight 
notes from D to 
D are _ probably 
easier to sing 
than the range 
from C to C. 
The melodies 
or tunes of popu- 
lar songs are in 
reality a rehash 
of hit songs of 
bygone days. It 
is a case of one 
borrowing from 
the other, or bet- 
ter, others, be- 
cause it is possi- 
ble to discern 
several past 
melodies in to- 
day’s popular 
song. Notice 
the similarity of 


“Lullaby of the Leaves” to Irving Ber- 
lin’s tune of several years back, “The Rus- 


Melody writers also find plenty of in- 
spiration from the classics. 
ters, Chopin, Schubert, Beethoven, Men- 
works 


The old mas- 


modernized 
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by modern writers and sung by millions. 

“I’m Always Chasing Rainbows,” by 
Harry Carrol, was taken note for note from 
Chopin’s “Sonata.” The writers of “Horses, 
Horses” made much more than Tschaikow- 
sky did with his “Troika” from which it 
was borrowed. Johann Strauss’s “Blue 
Danube” waltz, which is not copyrighted, 
has been the source of many popular tunes, 
including Jerome H. Remick’s “/f 7 Had a 
Girl Like You.” 

These examples account for the fact that 
the new tune which you hear haunts you 
even as a Chinese ancestor is supposed to 
hover about his descendants. 

Most songs are written in collaboration 
by two specialists, the melody writer and 
the lyric (or words) man, than by single 
writers. As a general rule, the melody is 
written first, after which the lyrics are fitted 
to the music with slight changes here and 
there in a melody to make the rhyme. 

In production music (show music) when 
situations demand that a title and a lyric be 
used to carry on the action of the play, the 
words to the songs are written first and 
then a suitable melody arranged. Eddie 
Cantor’s show, “Making Whoopee,” saw 
the words written first by that master 
lyricist Gus Kahn, and then set to music. 

In most cases, words which are written 
first and the music composed later, are 
well-known poems. Of late we have seen 
“Trees” one of the outstanding semi-popu- 
lar songs of the past year, originally a 
poem by Joyce Kilmer and set to music by 
Rasbach, a modern writer. “On the Road 
to Mandalay,” Rudyard Kipling’s famous 
poem, set to music by Oley Speaks, is also 
one of the finest songs of its type. 

An analysis of the present popular songs 
shows that song writers are governed by 
seasons of the year, topics of the day, and 
matters of international importance. You 
can easily see that a song such as “/’m Still 
Without a Sweetheart With Summer Com- 
ing On” published in October would find 
little response from the music buying public. 

The return of prosperity has engaged 
everyone’s attention. Consequently it is not 
surprising to see Ben Bernie, the old ma- 
estro, with a new ditty entitled “Return, 
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Prosperity—All Is Forgiven.”” When Lind- 
bergh made his successful ocean flight, we 
were deluged with Lucky Lindy songs. 
Trudy Ederle had a song written to her 
after she swam the English Channel. 

With the exception of the love theme, 
which will always be popular, song writers 
have to find new themes to interest their 
public. They must draw on timely topics for 
their inspiration. In this connection, I am 
surprised that we have not already had 
“When It’s Bonus Time in Washington,” 
or “Give Us Our Bonus,” apropos of the 
recent trouble of the bonus army in Wash- 
ington. 


Smart song writers are always attempting 
to discover what the public taste is at that 
particular moment. But no matter the con- 
dition of the world, depression or prosper- 
ity, songs pertaining to love and sentiment 
are never out of season. All of the world 
loves a love song. The biggest hit of last 
year was “Good Night, Sweetheart,” selling 
over a million copies. 


LOVE song or not, let us watch a song 
writer at work. For days he has been 
unable to sleep, to eat, to look at his wife. 
He is not even worrying about the bills 
which are piling up. A tune has been run- 
ning through his head incessantly, playing 
pitter-patter with his thoughts. 

He sits down to the piano to pick out the 
tune, to transpose the harmony from his 
head to notes. Nearly every song writer is 
a piano player, for it is easier to drum out ; 
a tune on a piano than on any other musical 
instrument. Sooner or later—it may take 
months—the song writer finally picks out 
the melody which has “been driving him 
crazy.” Then he works rearranging it, 
making sufficient modifications until it be- 
comes an original tune. 


This melody is the foundation of the song 
and can be recognized as the first three or 
four bars of the chorus. Now these bars 
are again repeated. Then comes a slight 
shift in tempo. Several new bars are intro- 
duced primarily as a slight contrast. These 
bars harmonize with the first but the vary 
the tone enough to provide the needed 
change. To complete the chorus, the first 
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bars, the original inspiration, are again re- 
peated. 

After the tunesmith has completed his la- 
bors, the lyric writer is called in. His job 
is to find suitable words to this tune. ‘lhe 
melody writer always has a song title in his 
mind when he composes the tune and it is 
along this line that the lyric man tries to de- 
velop his words, 

Sometimes days and weeks are spent be- 
fore appropriate lyrics have been written. 
During this time, constant changes are made 
in the melody until both writers are satisfied 
that they have turned out the Great Amer- 
ican Song Hit. 

Up to this time, nothing has been done 
about the introduction of the song, the verse. 
The song writers work backwards. After 
the chorus has been completed, the verse is 
written, to lead up gracefully to the chorus, 
which, after all, is the most important part 
of the popular song. 

Now that the song has been completed, 
the writer’s work has just started. Even 
well-known writers have difficulty in placing 
their songs. Two young fellows who wrote 
“Home,” last year’s sentimental song hit, 
tramped in and out of music publishing 
offices in the Tin Pan Alley district but 
were unable to find a sympathetic publisher, 
not because the music men felt that the song 
lacked possibilities, but on account of the 
fact that most of the publishers already had 
an overstocked catalogue. Catalogues list a 
publisher’s songs, playing up one of each 
different type which he attempts to popu- 
larize. Finally a small publisher decided to 
take a chance with “Home,” had it pub- 
lished, and cleaned up along with the two 
writers. 

When the music pubisher accepts a song, 
the first thing that he does is to have an ar- 
rangement made which will appeal to the 
majority of popular dance orchestras in the 
country. Dance orchestras are one of the 
best ways, particularly if they are on the 
air, too, of “plugging” a song. That is, they 
play the song, the public hears it, likes it, 
buys it, and we have another hit. 

The leading orchestras make their own 
arrangements of a tune. This can be exem- 
plified by listening to the same melody as 
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treated by Guy Lombardo’s Royal Cana- 
dians or Ben Bernie’s orchestra. If you 
want real contrast, compare the same mel- 
ody as played by either one of the two bands 
with Duke Ellington’s rendering of the same 
number. 

What is the real song situation of today— 
the chance for certain popular songs to be- 
come successful? We in the music business 
have found that over 80 per cent of the 
shect music and records of popular songs 
are purchased by young girls from sixteen 
to twenty years of age. 

This being the case, song writers in order 
to reach the buying public should direct 
their efforts to pleasing those young ladies 
from the tender age of sixteen to the so- 
phisticated miss of twenty. 

We can compare the modern popular song 
of today to that of the past with present 
styles in bathing suits as shaped up to the 
bathing suit of the last decade. Not only 
are modern popular songs considered by 
many to be less modest, even as the sun tan 
bathing suit, but they are faster, and reveal 
more. 

Contrast these sentimental song titles of 
yesteryear, “Down By the Old Mill Stream,” 
“After the Ball Is Over,’ “When the Har- 
vest Days Are Over, Jessie Dear,” with 
these somewhat raucous hits of the past few 
months to notice the tendency, “Who’s Your 
Little Whoosis?” “Just a Gigolo,” “Sitting 
On a Rubbish Can,” “You Got Me In the 
Palm of Your Hand,” “Youre My Every- 
thing.” 

Just by glancing at the titles, anyone can 
see that with the exception of the love 
theme, songs of today must have punch and 
plenty of “it.” The melodies of yesterday 
with their sweet banal words are obsolete. 
The lyrics of today are faster than the 
melody. 

No longer do we find the sweet simple 
rhyming of do, you, blue, or the old love, 
above, dove. Songs like “You're Blasé,” 
which have been so well received by the 
music public, have given lyrics a new impor- 
tance. The words now express a complete 
story—none of this, “I love you, I love you, 
I love you,’—and nothing else. 

At the beginning of this article I quoted 
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a song. Here is the complete chorus. Notice 
the story that the lyrics tell. 
Life could have been a melody, 
A sweet song of love for you and me. 
But you didn’t know the music, 
And I didn’t know the words. 
Whoever thought we’d be afraid 
To blend in a tender serenade? 
But you didn’t know the music, 
And I didn’t know the words. 
Had I made a lot of pretty speeches, 
Might have done some good; 
Nightingales above tried to teach us, 
But we never understood. 
And our love affair turned out to be 
Another unfinished symphony, 
For you didn’t know the music, 
And I didn’t know the words. 

Whenever a type song goes over, a cycle 
of the same songs follow. Every song writer 
jumps on the bandwagon, hoping that his 
song will prove greater than the original. It 
is interesting to note that none of the songs 
following in the wake of those which started 
cycles achieved as much popularity as the 
first. Not one of the “hill billy” tunes 
(mountain or backwoods songs) approached 
“When It’s Spring Time In the Rockies.” 

Not one of the flood of moon songs which 
floated after Kate Smith’s “When the Moon 
Comes Over the Mountain” sold as well as 
the original. Even “Minnie the Moocher, 
troubled by a cycle which followed its suc- 
cess and which included such well-known 
tunes as “Oh Monah,’ “Scat Song,” 
“Kickin’ the Gong Around,” “Black and 
Tan Fantasy,” and “Sadie the Shaker,” was 
never challenged by its imitators in sales. 
“First is best” seems to apply in the music 
business. 

What makes a popular song popular? 
There are a few in the business who have 
the ability to pick out hits from songs which 
are tendered them by writers. However, let 
us take these songs of a few months past 
and today and tell why they achieved popu- 
larity. 

“In a Shanty In Old Shanty Town,” cur- 
rent hit of the day (not next week), is a 
homey tune with simple words. The music 
is very easily sung by all voices and the 
lyrics are not intricate but comprehensible 
to all, even tending toward the vernacular. 
I feel that the idea of a shanty in old shanty 
town, which is something new in music— 
heretofore we only heard of cottages and 


homes—contributes much to the success of 
a song. 

On the other hand, “Paradise,” an un- 
usually beautiful and haunting melody, 
while considered a current hit and reported 
to have already netted the writers $85,000, 
would have had twice the sales if it were 
not for the fact, I believe, that the lyrics 
are apparently just enough off color to pre- 
vent the song from going into every home. 

“Good Night, Sweetheart,” selling over a 
million copies, owes its commercial success 
to the fact that it appealed to all. The 
melody was sweet and pretty, easily sung, 
the lyrics plain and simple, and there was 
nothing suggestive about the song. 

These three examples concern more the 
“love” ballad, but my advice to anyone at- 
tempting to write a modern popular song is 
to get a striking title such as “Three On a 
Match” (no pun intended), a new tune 
whose lyrics play upon the old superstition 
that it is unlucky to light three cigarettes 
from one match. 

“Between the Devil and the Deep Blue 
Sea,” “I’ve Got a Date With An Angel,” 
“Banking On the Weather,” and “I Found 
a Million Dollar Baby In a Five and Ten 
Cent Store” are all apt titles illustrating 
punch in popular hits. 

With conditions in the music publishing 
business equally as sluggish as in other in- 
dustries, it is hard to say which firms are 
putting out new tunes. 

Some publishers are trying to resurrect 
their old songs. I personally know that the 
publisher of “That Little Boy of Mine” 
was all ready the moment that the Lind- 
bergh baby should be found alive to have 
every orchestra in the country play his 
song. If Charles Lindbergh, Jr., had been 
returned alive to his parents, the chances 
are that a million copies of “That Little 
Boy of Mine” would have been bought by 
an appreciative world. That is the music 
publishing business. 

Before sending a song to a publisher, I 
would suggest querying him first as to the 
possibility of his being in the market for 
songs. If I were trying to have a song 
published, I would effect a tie-up with a 
local orchestra leader or radio station enter- 
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tainers. When you can show a publisher 
that people are requesting your song, the 
possibility of it being published is almost 
assured. 

However, here are the addresses of most 
of the larger publishing houses in the music 
business. Good luck. 

Ager, Yellen & Bornstein, 745 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. 

De Sylva, Brown & Henderson, 745 Seventh 
Ave. New York City. 

Donaldson - Douglas - Gumble, 1595 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Famous Music Corporation, 719 Seventh Ave., 
New York City. 
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Harms, Inc., 62 West 45th St., New York City. 
a Berlin, Inc., 1607 Broadway, New York 

ity. 

Joe Morris Music Co., 1607 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Keit-Engle, 723 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Leo Feist, Inc., 56 Cooper Square, New York 
City. 

M. Witmark & Sons, 1650 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Robbins Music Corp., 99 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 

Shapiro, Bernstein, 51st and Broadway, New 
York City. 

Sherman Clay & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Southern Music Co., 1619 Broadway, New York 
City. 





Getting 


By CHARLES 


this year. And when they started they 
all came at once. 

I have been a writing addict ever since 
I can remember. But it is one thing to be 
a writer, and quite another thing to be an 
author. Overnight, as it were, I moved out 
of the first class and into the second. For 
now I have landed in a way that has sur- 
prised no one more than myself. And the 
thing about it which has thrilled me through 
and through is the startling rapidity with 
which one triumph has followed another. 
For me, at least, it has turned out to be just 
a matter of getting started. 

About twelve months ago I wrote a story ; 
or more accurately, I should say, it wrote 
itself. For it was one of those stories that 
just worked itself out of my finger tips. 
To write it was no effort at all. It was 
wholly a labor of love. It just emptied 
itself out of my heart and into my pen, and 
was set down on the paper before me. If 
I had never sold it at all, at least I had a 
great time in writing it. 

Following my old custom of mailing my 


[ ins ye had some good literary breaks 


manuscripts to the better publications I im- 


mediately began sending this one out. And 
at once it began returning to me. Just as 
Noah’s dove, finding no rest for the sole of 


its feet, returned to him at first, so my best- 


Started 


H. Dickry 


loved manuscript kept coming back. But 
that was no new experience for me and so, 
nothing daunted, I would bundle it up again 
and send it off once more. I kept this up 
until that manuscript had been in the edi- 
torial rooms of many of the better maga- 
zines in this country. From one magazine 
which a brilliant and internationally known 
editor had made famous, I had a let- 
ter, one day, instead of the customary re- 
jection slip. And that letter meant more to 
me than a check would have meant from 
certain other offices. It went on to say that 
while my story could not be used in their 
publication, it had merit. To be exact that 
letter said my story had been “skillfully 
done.” 

I thought a great deal about that remark. 
It encouraged me to believe that I had some- 
thing. I figured out that the editors in that 
busy office were under no compulsion to 
write me a personal letter like that; and I 
well knew that they did not always do it, for 
I had received their rejection slips on sev- 
eral previous occasions. They didn’t know 
me, personally, and on this occasion it would 
have been much easier for them to have 
sent me the conventional rejection. But 


they didn’t do that. They wrote me a per- 


sonal letter about my story and succeeded 


in making me think that they believed there 
was merit in it. With their expressed opin- 
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ion spurring me on, I redoubled my efforts, 
and in no time my manuscript, perfectly pre- 
pared, was riding some of the fastest trains 
in this country and getting inside of some 
of the best editorial rooms which, up to that 
time, it had not visited. But always the re- 
sults were the same: my manuscript would 
come back to me. Whether it was ac- 
companied by a personal letter or had en- 
closed with it the customary printed re- 
jection, it always returned. 

After this happened so many times in suc- 
cession, I finally lost heart. One day when 
I found it in my mail box again, I brought 
it home and threw it aside upon a shelf of 
books. I was ready to give it up. 

But I addressed another envelope, made 
the proper enclosures to bring it back once 
more, sealed the crumpled manuscript and, 
without one accompanying word at all, sent 
it on. 

During the days which immediately fol- 
lowed I thought very little about it except 
that I had been taught to believe that his- 
tory repeats itself, and so I confidently ex- 
pected it to show up in my mail box again 
after the passing of a week or two. But it 
didn’t! And thereby hangs a tale. For on 
going for my mail one morning I looked 
through the glass front in my box and saw 
an envelope having in its upper left-hand 
corner the name and address of the publica- 
tion to which my manuscript had been sent. 
Letters such as that have personalities. One 
who is not a novice at the game knows what 
manner of letter he has before he ever 
touches it. I could see at a glance that the 
envelope was not long enough nor bulky 
enough to contain my manuscript. If the 
readers here have ever had a like experience 
they will understand what my feelings and 
emotions were in that moment. And if they 
have not, there is no need for me to try to 
explain; for I could not. Suffice it to say 
that it seemed an interminable age from the 
moment when I saw that envelope nestling 
there in my mail box until I could get at 
it and tear into its vitals and satisfy myself 
as to what it meant. I took a hurried glance 
at it there in the office where the people 
were milling around, then scurried off to 
my den where I hastily opened it again to 
see if my own eyes had deceived me. But 





they had not. My story had sold! 


HIS was my first big break. And fol- 

lowing it I have had others. When my 
story was published it wasn’t but a few days 
until I began receiving letters from all over 
the country. Some of them came from 
three thousand miles away. I had letters 
from more than half the states in the union. 
And later on I had a note from the office 
which published my story saying that they 
had received an unusually large number of 
letters following its publication. This con- 
firmed their judgment, I suppose, and they 
wrote and asked me if I wouldn’t submit 
something else. Of course they didn’t have 
to urge me to do this. And so the letters 
flocked in from everywhere; and some of 
them brought invitations to me that a few 
weeks before I never dreamed I’d have in 
a lifetime. 

As an instance, there was a letter in my 
mail one day from the managing editor of 
a magazine which has a very large circula- 
tion, saying that he had read my story and 
since reading it he felt that there was some- 
thing I should be doing for them. He asked 
me if I wouldn’t do a story for their publi- 
cation “somewhat on the order of the one 
appearing in ” In all my 
life I have received few finer letters than 
his. He assured me that he would be very 
glad to welcome me to their family of 
contributors. 

For some time I had been contributing 
an occasional feature story or article to a 
newspaper which had for its publisher and 
editor the man who has the distinction of 
having been the only man to remain in 
Woodrow Wilson’s Cabinet for the entire 
period of both his administrations. This 
newspaper which had been publishing some 
unsolicited features from me now and then, 
took notice of my story and wanted me to do 
some special work for it. 

One day there came a letter from the 
managing editor in which he said, “I won- 
der if you would be interested in doing a 
series of articles for us, rather in a column 
form—say something around one thousand 
words or more for Sunday use? I don’t 
mean to give you a diagram, but I think it 
would be interesting to make the series verv 
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human and neighborly—a sort of informal 
comment on the human problems and situ- 
ations that arise all around you. But I leave 
that to you. Let me know what you think 
oa.” 


Quickly following that there came a let- 
ter from a large publishing house in a great 
Eastern city asking for something that 
would make a full-length book. The letter 
said, ‘“‘We have read, with much interest, 
your production which appeared in the 
It is simply done, but 
there is no doubt as to its intriguing quali- 
ties. Apparently you are writing about a 
place that you know and love, and you con- 
vey your information to the reader in a way 
that immediately attracts his interest. It 
occurs to us that you might have, either in 
mind or on paper, something in the way of 
a story that would make a full-length book. 
If so, we would be glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of considering it.” 

Would I! Not in all my life have I ever 
worked with so much concentration and 
effort upon any manuscript. Day after day 
and night after night I plugged away at it. 
For about a week I could not seem to make 
the thing go. I wrote page after page only 
to tear out those same sheets and burn them 
in the fire before me. Once I faltered and 
almost decided to give it up. But I couldn’t. 
Something seemed to say to me, “Man, this 
is the best opportunity you have ever had. 
It came to you unsolicited. It is precisely 
the very thing for which you have been long- 
ing and striving all these years. It will 
mean everything to you in the years that 
are tocome. There are any number of men 
in this country who would mortgage their 
homes for such a chance as this and there 
are women without number who would give 
in exchange for such an opportunity all 
their glittering diamonds and jewels. And 
it has come to you on a silver platter with- 
out any effort upon your part at all. You 
must do it!” 


So I redoubled my efforts. And after 
about a week my mental apparatus began 
to loosen up. I began to have what the 
speakers call “great liberty.” And when 
everything finally got going good, I finished 
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5 -SONGS.-5 
JUST PLACED 


For Talking Pictures and Music 
Publication 


THAT IS THE THRILL our Sales Dept. gave our clients when 
we placed their songs, which we serviced, for MUSIC PUBLI- 
CATION and usage in TALKING PICTURES, thereby definitely 
establishing that, with proper exploitation and contacts, there 
a market for new songs. hree of these songs we placed 
with one of the largest music publishing houses in the United 
States on their standard royalty contract. Another song is now 
poe | played by the leading dance orchestras and radio stations 
the Pacific Coast, including NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
COMP: ANY and COLUMBIA NET WORKS. Yet another was 
poset in the big a Picture Production ‘“‘ARM OF THE 
AW” now showing at all theatres. 
icoreuien Eastern Music Publishers all have Coast represen- 
tatives — Lee Apr LY fhe ys 4 —_ . ——_ are selected 
for pictt and know 
TALKING “PICTURE ‘and MUSIC. PUBL ‘TsHine yo Ry 


Big Royalties 


paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture pratucsss for 
Suitable songs. Song writers should send for FREE COPY of 
our 20-page illustrated and instructive booklet giving details of 
the most complete and practical song service ever offered. 
WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose music to your lyrics 
- ase to your music, secure U. S. copyright_and GUAR- 

ANTEE to broadcast your song over regular RADIO program. 
IN ADDITIO N, our Sales Dept. will also submit your song 
to Music Publishers direct and to the Hollywood Motion Picture 
Studios. This is YOUR opportunity. WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE BOOKLET. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 


622 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave. at Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Calif. 














MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES. 
Three of your poems examined free. We will publish 
your song under our plan. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 
Dept. “W. D.” 


e SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your songs or poems for free examina- 
tion and advice. Free booklet by America’s 
best known arranger and composer. Write 
for it now. 


STAN TUCKER, 
SONG POEM WRITERS 


Send for Our 50-50 Plan 


We offer a service for lyric writers of real ability. 
Our 50-50 songs are being featured — —> = 
tions KFI, Way, WWVA, WOV, WIBC, 

and others. All poems submitted must be Bevin oe 5 
or in legible handwriting. 











1619 Broadway, Room 707 
NEW YORK CITY 
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SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 
One of America’s teen limelight songwriters, 
amazing record of achievements, offers you an out- 
standing bona fide proposition. Seeing is believing. 
Four of his songs alone sold over HALF MILLION 
phonograph records besides sheet music, etc. Be 


convinced NOW 
RAY HIBBELER 


D103, 2104 Keystone Ave., Chicago 
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YOUR SONG 

May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle “ool publish theme songs and concert 
material, and are in constant touch with the movie 
market. Information furnished on request; please 
include heed with all inquiries, poems, or songs 
submitte 

SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Cal. 

Member, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 











WE HAVE SOLD 


EIGHT STORIES 


TO THE 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 
DURING THE PAST FEW MONTHS 


This is the best evidence in the world that producers 
WILL BUY if the story is in line with their require- 
ments and is submitted thru an accredited agent. 
Conditions at the studios have changed. No longer are 
they paying outrageous prices for published novels and 
stage plays. Producers are turning more and more to 
the ORIGINAL STORY written directly for the TALK- 
ING SCREEN 

Independent seciaitine companies, recognizing the theatre 
need for cheaper productions, are stronger and more 
numerous than ever. With an assured outlet for their 
—, they represent an enhanced and ideal market 
for the original story. 

From the standpoint of the producer it makes no differ- 
ence whether you are KNOWN or UNKNOWN-—as long 
as the agent can guarantee Authorship. THE STORY 
IS THE THING! The only thing that counts, and 
never before has the demand for suitable stories been 
as great as it is NOW. 

The opportunity is here for youn—TODAY. Located on 
the ground here in Hollywood, in the center of TALK- 
ING PICTURE production, we are in a natural posi- 
tion to render a practical and worthwhile service. Bear 
in mind that it is in HOLLYWOOD where all stories 
are passed on and bought—not in New York, as practically 
all of the major studios in New York have been shut down. 
Stories will be accepted by us in any form for FREE 
READING and REPORT. Our U. S. COPYRIGHT 
SERVICE provides protection before a manuscript is 
submitted to the Studios, and is offered only if the 
story is acceptable by us for representation. 

Our STUDIO REPRESENTATIVE personally submits 
the author’s detailed manuscript to those producers whose 
current requirements call for that particular type of 
story. NOWHERE can you find such a thoroly practical 
and efficient service. Send TODAY for our FREE 
BOOKLET describing in detail the opportunities as 
they exist TODAY—No cost or obligation, of course. 


WERTHEIM & NORTON, LTD. 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 
Universal Scenario Company 


518 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
Hollywood, California 
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the story without further delay. But it was 
a tremendous struggle. I wrote parts of 
it eight and ten times. I lost sleep over it 
and closed myself in from my family and 
the world for the space of several days. It 
was my greatest opportunity and I had to 
meet it with my greatest effort. But it has 
been worth all it cost me and more; for just 
one week after I mailed it out there came a 
brief note from the editor saying he would 
use it and that he “thought it a great story.” 


OW, what are some of the elements that 

have made possible my sudden achieve- 
ments? Well, it may be said in the first 
place that any success I have had has not 
been instantaneous. It has been anything 
else except that. It only seems to have been 
so. There is no royal road to learning, they 
say; and for me, at least, there has been no 
royal way to publication. I believe I have 
followed the beaten paths. Proficiency is 
attained by systematic and habitual practice. 
I have been serving my apprenticeship. And 
in doing so my habitual practice and my 
constant and sustained efforts have naturally 
brought to me a degree of proficiency. And 
so soon as I had worked up to it, my edi- 
tors recognized it and rewarded me. 


And this leads me to say that most of the 
hard things amateur writers say about edi- 
tors and their readers are an injustice to 
them. I used to say such things myself. I 
have said that it is the “by-line” that made 
a thing sell; that if a manuscript got into an 
office where no one knew the writer, it 
hadn’t a chance. Oh, I’ve made all those 
stock charges time after time. But one day 
I said to myself, “Granting that all you say 
is true, now how did those same authors 
get started? They hhaven’t always been 
widely known and on editorial preferred 
lists. How, at the first, did they ever come 
favorably to the attention of editors?” 


I came to find out that editorial offices are 
constantly in search of new writers and that 
in this country today there are a consider- 
able number of men and women who make 
their living by searching diligently for new 
authors. 
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There are many points that go into the 
proper marketing of a manuscript, and one 
of them is the copy itself. I have come to 
believe that the appearance of one’s copy 
cannot be neglected. [very one knows how 
susceptible people are to dress. On Pull- 
man cars the men and women who are fit- 
tingly attired and well mannered always re- 
ceive immediate courtesy and attention from 
the attendants. In hotels it is the same. As 
one approaches the registration desk his gen- 
eral appearance and even the baggage he 
carries has a very great deal to do with de- 
termining the service he gets. And _ this 
holds good all the way up from the “bell 
hops” to the manager and the owner. So 
[ can’t get away from the idea that the gen- 
eral appearance of one’s covering letter and 
manuscript has a great deal to do with their 
reception in an editorial office. Or to put 
it much too bluntly, I believe that as a gen- 
eral rule when these are poorly gotten up 
they stand no better chance than does an 
uncouth and poorly attired person on a 
Pullman car or at a hotel desk. 

For this reason I have always been rather 
old-maidish about my covering letters. They 
must be “just so.” For despite the fact that 
my first break came with a crumpled manu- 
script and without any covering letter at 
all, that is the one exception that proves the 
rule. I wouldn’t risk a crumpled manu- 
script again, even in that same editorial 
office. 

IT look at it this way: when the envelope 
containing one’s contribution is opened, the 
accompanying letter and the general appear- 
ance of the enclosures make an impression 
upon the person handling them. That im- 
pression is made immediately, and it is 
either favorable or unfavorable. They say 
that first impressions last longer. Believ- 
ing all of this, I try to see to it that their 
first impressions are as good as I can make 
them. I put all I have into the letter which 
is the very first thing seen when the enve- 
lope is opened. It may be very brief and 
generally is. But it is my “good morning” 
to that editorial office and when I say it I 
must be at my best. When I was preparing 
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TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


Beautiful work done promptly, on good quality bond. 
Thirty Cents Per 1000 Words. Includes corrections in 
spelling, punctuation, etc. Carbon and extra first page 
free. Mailed flat. Market ggestions if requested 
Special rates on books. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
WAYNESBURG, OHIO 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50ce per 


thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates 
on book manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 


26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 








A NEW SERVICE FOR WRITERS 
—WHO WANT TO SELL STORIES! 


For writers who want help in writing and 
revising their stories—-who want counsel and 
advice as well as story analysis and criticism and 
marketing—we have a new complete service on a 
monthly basis. The charge is Five Dollars per 


month. 

If you really want to make money writing stories— 
to write what will sell—you’ll find this new service 
worth many times its cost. Try it for a month—or 
write today for further details. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


M ipt Pl t and Criticism 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











LOOKING FOR 
Inspiration, rural atmosphere, helpful environment, 
locale, Yankee dialect, small town incidents, unique, 
outstanding characters, New England village life with 
true coloring? 
BOARD AT OLD HOMESTEAD FARM 
BETHLEHEM, CONN. 


“Real country folk with understanding.” 








EDWIN L SABIN 


Literary Adviser—Story Critic 
With over thirty years’ experience in the maga- 
zine and book field I offer an editorial service to 
writers who feel the need of practical counsel and 
criticism. Editors rarely explain, you do not know 
why a manuscript lacks. That is the qualified critic’s 
duty. Am I the man for you? 


ADDRESS ROUTE 1, HEMET, CALIFORNIA 














Short--Short Story Writers! 

The creator of the PLOT ROBOT-GENIE, Wycliffe 
A. Hill, has just completed the analysis of all the 
“short-shorts” in LIBERTY and COLLIER’S for two 
years past and has discovered the Formula and the 
SIX methods that are used to put in the “‘trick’’ end- 
ing, surprise twist, or dramatic punch. 

This analysis is accompanied by the “thumb-nail” 
synopses of 100 of the best published “short-shorts.” 
It is instructive and valuable to every writer and easily 
worth $100.00 to any author who is interested in writ- 
ing ‘“‘short-shorts’”—the $500.00 kind. Price only $1.00. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 


Union Insurance Building, Los Angeles, California 
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JOHN WILSTACH says: “My novel, ‘Under Cover 
Man,’ just sold to Paramount, and my tales in Collier’s, 
Adventure, Argosy, Clues, etc., all typed by a great 
typist and general secretary—miles away. Not only 
fine copy and carbon for 30c a 1000, quick worker, 
reliable. Try her!’ 


MINNIE L. BATES 


Fayetteville, N. Y. R. D. 2 








We Type---Criticise and Sell Manuscripts 


A thorough, trustworthy service for writers. Typing, 40c 
per 1000—carbon copy; Criticism, 75¢c per 1000; Manuscripts 
returned mailed flat. Please mail money-order with scripts. 
Why not let us act as your agent? Reading fee $1.00 with 
each script submitted for marketing. 10% commission on all 
work sold. 

Edward H. Farnham & Associates 
505 Rice Bldg., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 








PLEASING TYPING 


is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Gramiar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carbon copy. 
Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, 1c the line. 
THE ESCRITOIRE 
Box 735, Center Point, Texas 








CHECKS!—NOT REJECTION SLIPS 
No depression for those who work with me! 
Constructive professional criticism, 50 cents per thousané 
words. Minimum charge, $2. Fee must accompany manu 

scripts. Ten per cent commission on sales. 
First story of 3000 words criticized free if accompanied by 
another manuscript with fee. 

Stamped envelope must accompany all manuscripts. 


M. M. COCKRILL 
Author’s Agent and Literary Critic 
80-30 Broadway, Eimhurst, New York, N. Y. 








BEFORE YOU ENROLL 
FOR THAT COURSE IN WRITING 

Send for full information regarding the most efficient 
method of teaching now on the market. The Dynamite 
Principle costs only $15, and there are special time 
rates if desired. 

JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 
Edgebrook Studio, Rowley, Mass. 








$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 








AMAZING OFFER 


Lon Healy, writer of “‘_NEVADA MOON,” ‘“‘TWILIGHT 
MEM’'RIES” (Quincke), “Colorado Rose’’ (Shapiro-Bern- 
stein), ‘‘Arizona Rose’”’ (Feist), etc., will compose a melody 
to your lyric, make a piano arrangement of it and reproduce 
100 copies of the manuscript (almost as perfect as printed 
copies) that can be sold or given to radio artists and will 
secure a national copyright, work will be sent prepaid, for 
only $30. This wonderful price now in effect is a depression 
special. Other combinations on printing, orchestra arranging, 
copywork, composing, etc., at bargain prices. A _ straight 
business proposition, no catches. Samples on request. Al- 
ways send self-addressed stamped envelope. 


LON HEALY 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Liberty Theatre, 
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the note to accompany the manuscript which 
I sent out in answer to the editorial request 
which came to me on that silver platter, I 
rewrote it eight different times. The one | 
finally sent said precisely what I wanted it 
to say. And nobody could make me believe 
that it didn’t convey an initial impression 
in my favor, even though it did contain but 
nine lines. 

And I have learned from experience to 
write only about the scenes, places and per- 
sons with which I am perfectly familiar. As 
an instance, when I had that letter from the 
publishing house asking for a book-length 
story it said, “Apparently you are writing 
about a place that you know and love.’ 
That’s the idea! To know a scene or a 
people, and to love them in addition, is a 
powerful guarantee that what you say about 
them will have the ring of authority. Of 
course, it is one’s business to be widening 
this realm of personal acquaintance all one’s 
life; but I believe that if, as one goes along, 
he will limit himself to subject matter about 
which he is a close observer and something 
of an authority, it will give what he says a 
note of reality and the sound of genuine- 
ness that he cannot get into it in any other 
way. 

During all the years preceding the rec- 
ognition that has come to me, I refused to 
remain habitually discouraged. I say “ha- 
bitually ;” for I have been discouraged. Up 
to date my periods of discouragement have 
far outnumbered my periods of encourage- 
ment. I have all but wept when disaster 
has followed disaster in rapid succession. 
At one time or another, I have resolved to 
give it up altogether. And for short periods 
of time I have. But always my experience 
has been the same; after a little while I 
found myself returning to the attack. There 
always has been some sort of urge within 
me which has kept on pushing me out and 
impelling me on. I believe it is a Salvation 
Army saying that a man may be down, but 
he’s never out until he admits it. Time 
after time I have been down, but I have 
never yet taken the full count. 
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Trade Journal Notes 


By Frep E. KuNKEL 


HATEVER the editorial situation, 
W the writer who makes the most calls 
with real manuscripts stands a much 
better chance of selling than the writer who 
gets his manuscripts back, apparently with- 
out rhyme or reason, and then quits sending 
them out with the self-made excuse of 
“They are not buying”. It goes without say- 
ing that the more calls a salesman makes a 
day the more sales he will make, under the 
law of averages. The salesman who sees 
only ten people a day will not sell as much as 
the man who sees twenty. The same is true 
of manuscripts. Keep sending them out 
from pillar to post—if they’re good—even 
though there may seem to be “nary a bite.” 
The rejection of manuscripts nowadays in 
the trade journal field does not mean much. 
Most scripts are vagabonds these days. Their 
final home or resting place depends upon the 
editorial budget, space demands, the condi- 
tion of the weather, and the editor’s state of 
mind. In fact one might ask: “Does the 
editor ever make up his mind?” One manu- 
script had two rejections and final accept- 
ance from the same magazine. On Septem- 
ber 23 of last year the editor said: “We are 
returning your Mss., as we do not believe 
this would be of much interest to our read- 
ers,’ and on December 28 the same story 
came back with the statement, “We do not 
think it of sufficient interest,” but on June 
1? a check was received for it on its third 
trip to the same magazine. On another 
manuscript, on September 4, the editor said: 
“We are returning herewith your article, as 
we are somewhat fed up on this character of 
article and we believe our readers would be 
glad to have a rest— something different, 
you know.” On January 5 it came back 
again with the statement, ““We are herewith 
returning article entitled * * which we do 
not care to accept,” but on April 10 a check 
was received for it on its third trip to that 
magazine. All of which indicates that to 
judge your manuscript as a dud or to junk 
it today is a mistake under present condi- 
tions, if after careful consideration you sin- 
cerely think it is “good meat.” 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE!! 


A fine box of personal stationery, printed with your 
own name and address FREE with each mss. re- 
ceived. Our high quality service maintained. A de- 
tailed criticism on each mss. Our reading fee ONLY 
$1.00 up to 5000 words. Send your mss. today! 


CENTRAL WRITERS SERVICE 
MARION, IND. 





GOOD TYPING 
All minor corrections—one carbon copy—duplicate first 
sheets—50c a 1000 words. 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
Anything that can be written, typed or drawn. Superior 
work. Quick service. 
THE K-H SERVICE 


133 Grove Street, Evansville, Wisconsin 





AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements. Hammer- 
mill Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, work 
guaranteed. 50c per 1,000 words; books, 40c; poems, 
lec per line. FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, 


if requested. RENA VAN CISE 
3531 LaSalle Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 








RELIABLE TYPING 


Prompt, efficient typing. Corrections in grammar, 
punctuation and spelling. Editors’ requirements strictly 


adhered to. Best quality Bond. One carbon copy. 
Careful mailing. 40c per 1,000 words. Poetry, 2c 
per line. 


A pleasing appearance helps sell your manuscript. 
EMORY L. McFADDEN, Pylesville, Maryland 








EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


My wish is to please YOU. I have already pleased 
others. Let my typewriter earn money for both of us. 
Carbon copy and extra first page. 40c thousand words, 
corrections if desired. 10% discount on book-lengths. 
Poetry, lc per line. 


HELEN N. GARDNER 
1338 West St., Topeka, Kansas 








AUTHORS 


MEET YOUR EDITOR HALF WAY 
Double Spaced Typing—40 cents per thousand words. 
Carbon Copy Free and Minor Corrections. 

Market Suggestions. Fee with Mss. 
Mail Money Order only to Avoid Trouble. 


C. JONIS, 15 Stonehi Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 








PERFECT TYPING 


Technically perfect manuscripts demand attention. I 
will prepare your manuscript according to current 
editorial needs. 30c per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 
with minor corrections and extra first page free. 
Special rates for longer manuscripts. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 


Venice, Ohio 














THE POET 
A Monthly Magazine Devoted to Contemporary Verse 
Published by 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Three dollars for the year—single copies, 25c 
Maple Ave. at Arcade, St. Louis, Mo. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
































































MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge who does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. 
An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, De- 
lineator, etc.) he is particularly known as a friend, 
helper and developer of new writers. His two books 
on fiction writing are standard; he has proved his 
own fiction ability. Individual instruction only; no 
classes, no set courses, no assistants. No marketing 
—that is a specialty in itself, requiring full time 
for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. A 
specialty is made of “one-man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the 


needs of that case. 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 




















Nominal Fees 
Refunded on Placement 


We operate an international literary agency in 
close touch with American and Europe: in markets. 
Short stories, articles, and books of all types receive 
detailed criticism and exhaustive market consider- 
ation at the nominal rate of $1 for each 4000 words. 
Manuscripts over 60,000 words obtain the benefit of 
a standard fee of $15 for reading, revision advice, 
and placement service. Poems of every length re- 
ceive the same consideration at 50c each. 


Commissions on all sales, American and foreign, 
10%. Criticism fees refunded from our com- 
missions when material is placed, even though 
our advice made the sale possible. 

SPECIAL OFFER: We announce the publi- 
cation of MUSICAL COPYRIGHT, by Alfred M. 
Shafter, of the New York Bar, the first popular 
treatment of the subject which covers literary 
productions as well as musical. Our editorial 
director collaborated in the writing of this work, 
which was placed at once with one of the coun- 
try’s oldest publishing firms. 

This book is indispensable to lyrists, composers, 
writers, students, dramatists, radio writers, pub- 
lishers, and all others who have creations that must 
be protected. It tells in detail how to avoid and 
detect plagiarism, to enter into contracts, etc., and 
covers a thousand other points. A cultural work 
for lifetime reference, written in entertaining style. 
460 pages, illustrated. Regular price, $6; to new 
clients we allow a discount of $1. Remittance 
should accompany orders. 


International Publishing Servicé Co. 


307 Fifth Ave., New York City 






































We'll Save You Money 


Why waste time and postage on unsalable manuscripts? 
We'll dissect them, conscientiously analyze them, and tell 
you how to revise them. No bluff; we can do it. Our years 
of bona fide professional experience are at your command. 
Short stories, to 4000 words, $3; to 7500 words, $5. Special 
service and rates on plays and novels. Verse, to 20 lines, 
$1; each additional line, 5 cents. Typing, with minor errors 
in grammar corrected, 50 cents per 1000 words; verse, 2 
cents per line; carbon copy included. Fee and return postage 
must accompany manuscript. 


PACIFIC EDITORS 


Matthew B. Kenworthy, Ph. D. 
Eugene M. Dudley, M. A. 


P. O. Box 229, Station C, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





It does not pay nowadays to be too easily 
discouraged. There is nothing new in this 
statement: “At present we are buying prac- 
tically no outside material,” for the above 
editor’s letter is dated March 6, 1928. Nor 
is there anything new in this: “This is a 
very excellent article, but our available edi- 
torial matter at the present time is more 
than we can handle and we are up against 
the problem of eliminating all contributions 
that do not fit into our schedule,” for it was 
written April 20, 1928, and not in 1932, s 
you see the depression does not always ac- 
count for “tastes” and what one or ten edi- 
tors say does not go for 2000. Don’t be too 
easily influenced by one or ten letters—the 
vast majority of those two thousand are still 


. buying. 


A good scheme under present conditions 
is to enclose a 3x5 query slip with each 


manuscript, asking: “Are you buying 
now ?—answer by scribbling here” (leaving 


a blank space) ; “If not, when will you be in 
the market ?—answer here.” This will also 
protect the top page of your manuscript 
from ruthless rubber stamping by thought- 
less-minded office boys and irresponsible 
clerks. 

Editors always have and probably always 
will try to get material direct and then shape 
up their own editorials and news stories, but 
they do not reckon the cost of “no replies” 
and postage wasted, not to say anything of 
clerical labor in taking dictation and typing 
inquiries, as well as the editor’s time con- 
sumed in dictating and planning the inquiry. 
In fact, from the writer’s point of view edi- 
tors are wasting a lot of time and postage 
sending out inquiries to readers and sub- 
scribers, trying to get stories out of them 
which never are written and ‘ich could be 
obtained at half the cost by contacting with 
established writers in various parts of the 
country—whose names could be readily ob- 
tained from a mere notice placed in the mar- 
ket columns of Writer’s Dicestr (free). 
Impelled by the thought of getting some- 
thing for nothing, editors send out hundreds 
of letters with scattered results and much 
grief. And the cost is far greater than pay- 
ing for such a story from a lvad sent out to 
an established writer. Whey, editors and 
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This little ad has been appear- 
ing in WRITER'S DIGEST for 


some time. 
© 


Its refusal to boast or claim un- 
likely results has brought us ex- 
actly the kind of students with 
whom we prefer to work. 


Partly because of the type of 
student we have enrolled, the 
results of the Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story 
Writing have been far beyond 
our hope, and productive of 
many manuscript sales plus a 
generous sprinkling of talented 


writing. 
« 


If you like to write, and have 
sold under $100 worth of 
literary material, or none at all, 
we would like you to con- 
sider studying with WRITER'S 
DIGEST. 


mE, 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Beginners 


Only 
SX 


QN_THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 
(GRADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


+ 
1 
] 
i] 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in I 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. . 
I 
1 
I 
I 
i] 
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*We believe this to be the lowest priced short story 


course sold by a reliable institution. Money back 
guarantee on all enrollments. 
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Experience — Sincerity 


Let an editor, writer and critic of long experience 
criticize your stories, analyze your style, put you 
on the right track. I am critic for many noted 
authors. 

Indorsed by such famous writers as Jim Tully, 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes, William Dudley Pelley, 
H. Bedford-Jones, W. C. Tuttle, Frederick J. Jack- 
son, Louis Weadock, J. Lane Linklater, Doris M. 
Stead, Lemuel De Bra, George Allan England, Carl 
Clausen, William Wallace Cook, Marshal South, 
Hapsburg Liebe, Hugh B. Cave and many others. 

New York sales representative. 

Fee, with manuscript: $1 per 1000 words; mini- 
mum fee, $3.00. 


HUBERT LA DUE 
Consulting Literary Critic 
YUCAIPA, CALIFORNIA 













REVISION AND CRITICISM 


Stories revised and typed ready for editors, 30 cents 
a thousand words. Criticism 10 cents per hundred. 
Poems revised and sold; fees payable in advance. 


ALBERT ELI SLOCUM 
Literary Critic and Poet 
242 So. Vermont Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


















Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate, and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Extra first and last 
sheets. Corrections in spelling, punctuation and grammar. 
Every page proof read. Mailed flat. Fifty cents 1000 words. 
Rates on 20,000 or over. Poetry, 2c per line. 


NORMA E. ROSE 
6913 W. National Ave., WEST ALLIS, WISC. 
















WHAT DO YOU READ? 


Proper reading promotes salable writing. Are you_up-to- 
date? Do you know what is going on in the world? Tell 
me the things that you like to read and I will gladly suggest 
the magazines you should know. Would you like to join 
the Estes Reading Club? Write today for my special club 
price lists and interesting information. 


ESTES MAGAZINE SERVICE 


Brunswick, Missouri 






















WE WANT SHORT STORIES 


NOW—dquick action on your short stories! Big demand for 
1,000 to 5,000-word stories and short poems. Send yours 
today. We place them quickest, to best advantage. Close 
contact with publishers and motion picture producers gives 
us huge outlet. Small commission charge. Unsalable manu- 
scripts returned with free criticism. Mail yours today. 
Prompt action guaranteed. SEND NOW! 
WRITER’S PLACEMENT BUREAU 

Box 227, Dept. J-7, Omaha, Nebr. 
Established manuscript placement service—NOT A SC "HOOL: 






























SHORT STORIES WANTED 


By New Markets 


Not generally known to writers. Let us help you get estab- 
lished with our syndicates, unlisted magazines, and mail 
order papers, now that the better paying magazines are so 
hard to make. We are helping others who write ‘no better. 
Send us several of your good stories that editors won’t buy, 
we can surely place some, if not all, and help you open up 
fair-paying markets during the lean summer months. 
Conventional fiction sells best, tragic and “‘confessions”’ 
slow. Stories rejected due to ‘‘full ice-boxes’’are our special- 
ties. Commission of 10%, payable after sale. If revision 
will make the story salable we suggest it free. : 
A reading fee of $1 must accompany each script. We waive 
this when we sell five or more of your stories. You have 
been reading our advertisement every month since May, 1930, 
and you have lost money by waiting. Why continue this 
loss? Let us route your stories. You can soon waste a 
dollar in misguided postage. Send us samples of your work 
now while you are in the mood. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


Sales Department, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
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writers get together on this proposition, both 
will be better off and the editors will by 
far be the greatest profit makers. 

Every now and then an editor gets the 
idea that an article is so good the firm writ- 
ten up ought to be willing to pay a good sum 
for the publicity, and writes: “This is one 
of the best commercial articles we have ever 
seen, and the firm ought to be willing to pay 
well for such a write-up. We hope you may 
be able to get something for yourself out of 
it, and if so, it is all yours. Why not have 
us print up a thousand copies of this write- 
up as published and they can send it to their 
customers, and you can make $100 out of 
it.” The average writer is not a good pub- 
licity man and should get his payment direct 
from the editor. Afterwards, however, if 
the writer is a good salesman he might try 
to sell the firm written up several thousand 
reprints of the article or extra copies and 
get a commission. The editor is always 
pleased to sell reprints and extra copies at 
cost. 


The address of Transportation is now 857 South 
San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Calif., and- Digby A. 
Willson is assistant editor. 

Western Plumbing and Heating Journal is now 
located at 2124 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Wayne V. Harsha is now managing editor of 
the National Printer Journalist, 219 S. Fourth St., 
Springfield, Ill 

The Printing Journal has moved to 626 Federal 

t., Chicago, II. 

Specialty Salesman Magazine is now published 
at 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

The Retail Lumberman is not in a position to 
buy manuscripts at present and will be out of the 
market until next spring. 

Booth Hubbell is now editor of The Butchers’ 
Advocate and The Food Merchant, 63 Beekman 

st., New York City. 

Nugent’s (for buyers of fashion merchandise for 
women), 239 West 39th St., New York City, after 
a brief revival, has again been discontinued. 

The Service Station, New Orleans, has been 
sold, but the buyers have been unable to continue 
it and the magazine has been discontinued. 

Manufacturers’ News, 120 So. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has the habit of losing manuscripts and 
fails to return some I sent them. 

National Insurance News is now published by 
The Roy Press, Beekman and Gold Sts., New 
York City. 

_ The Feed Manufacturer and Dealer, 830 Seventh 
St., San Francisco, Calif., fails to return my 
manuscripts or reply to letters concerning them. 

The Spectator, 245 West 39th St., New York 
City, is very unsatisfactory to deal with, the edi- 
tor failing to return manuscripts or replying to 
letters except at six months intervals. 














The Superintendent has been suspended and re- 
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placed by Building Owner and Manager, 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. 

Droll Trade Journal is now published at 341 
East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. This is a bedding 
magazine. 

Greater Amusements, Lumber Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is a good magazine to steer away 
from—manuscripts are not returned and no reply 
is made to letters concerning them, and when 
pressed through a collection agency, all knowl- 
edge of the manuscripts in question is disclaimed. 

The Hotel Bulletin, 175 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, is out of the market for the next three 
or four months. 

Natural Gas is now published at 4 West 7th St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. A good-looking trade journal. 

Rug Profits, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, fails to return manuscripts or reply to let- 
ters, and is very unsatisfactory to deal with, my 
payments being only made when the issue is 
pressed. 

The Journeyman Barber is now published at 
Delaware and 12th St., Indainapolis, Ind. 

Notice has been sent out from the U. S. District 
Court, Northern District of Illinois, of the bank- 
ruptcy of Management Magazines, Inc., 903 Mer- 
chandise Mart Bldg., Chicago, III. 

The Southwestern Jewelers’ Forum, Wholesale 
Merchants Bldg., Dallas, Texas, fails to return 
manuscripts or reply to letters. 

The present address of Building Maintenance 
is 407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The present address of Janitation is 734 E, Lex- 
ington Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The name of The American Silk Journal has 
been changed to American Silk and Rayon Journal. 

Paint, Oil and Chemical Review, Chicago, has 
changed from a weekly to a fortnightly. 

American Machinists is now being published 
every other week instead of weekly. 

Highway Engineer and Contractor is now pub- 
lished monthly instead of weekly; same,“Power.” 
Power Plant Engineering, published semi-month- 
ly, is now issued monthly. 

Building Material Digest, Chicago, has changed 
its name to Building Material Merchandising 
Digest. 

Western Business has been discontinued. 

The Auto Truck Food Distributor, Chicago, has 
been purchased by D. O. Dolling, publisher of the 
Coin Machine Journal, Chicago, Ill. 

The Catering World and Roadstand Manage- 
ment are now published by Kable Bros. Co., 
Mount Morris, IIl. 

Modern Medicine is a new publication sched- 
uled for September, published by Modern Medi- 
cine Publishing Co., 84 So. 10th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Paper Maker, a bi-monthly for mills, is now 
being launched by Paper Makers Chemical Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Beauty News is an eight-page tabloid published 
by the Milky-Way Co., Chicago, for distribution 
to beauty shop patrons and will be syndicated to 
department stores. Mary E. Hall is editor. 


Now is the time to send in your Thanks- 
giving articles as well as New Year features. 
A number of magazines are now published 
in the “purchasing” field—a market not well 
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—— Do you feel the 


urge to write? Have you ever dreamed 
of expressing your ideas, observations and experi- 
ences in story form? Why not find out if you have 
dormant writing ability that can be developed into a 
money-making asset? Write today for Dr. Burton's 
Analysis Test. It will reveal your Story-Writing 
ability, indicate your power to create characters that 
live, to understand human motives, etc. You will re 
ceive an expert critic’s frank opinion . . . also com- 
plete information on the 


Richard Burton Course 


"‘Short-Story Writing 


This thorough training in Creative Writing 
brings to the student the fulness and richness of 
Dr. Richard Burton’s wide experience and rare 
teaching ability. Dr. Burton's gifted personality 
shines through the course in a manner that charms 
and inspires his students while it instructs them in 
the clearest and most straightforward manner. 


Many of Dr. Burton’s stu- 
dents have made a success at 
writing. Mrs. Hazel M. Avery, 
Omaha, Neb., writes: “I am 
happy, indeed, to recommend 
your Course. I found it a very 
pleasant, practical way to study 
writing. Your direct personal 
help was always an inspiration 
to me. Though I have never 
been able to give my entire time 
to writing, I have sold con- 
sistently to some of the leading 
magazines—Better Homes and 
Gardens — People’s Popular 
Monthly—Good Homes—Eagle 
Magazine —- The Home — Me- 
Call’s—Pictorial Review —etc.” 








Miss May Hall writes, “Since 
finishing Dr. Burton’s Short 
Story Course, I have had five 
short stories accepted. Dr. 
Burton’s Course is indeed 
thorough and practical.” 


Mrs. H. M, Avery 


A valuable reference library of short-story masterpieces 
is included with the course. You also receive complete 
personal criticism of six of your short stories. Fill out 
and mail the coupon today. It may be the stepping stone 
to greater things for you, as it has for hundreds of others. 











RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Incorporated 
9022 Burton Bldg., 9-11 Main St., N. E. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send your Free Analysis Test and information on 
Dr. Burton’s Course in Creative Writing: 
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THE HELP YOU NEED 


The story that came back to you. Send it to me. Fora 
dollar and the postage I will read it and tell you why the 
editors returned it. 

My Experience Guarantees You Aid Worth While 

Author of novels, boys’ books, magazine serials and short 
stories. Endorsed by noted names: F. E. Blackwell, Editor- 
in-Chief of the Street & Smith magazines; Little, Brown & 
Company, publishers of highly successful novels; we ae 
Wilde & Company, prominent publishers of juveniles, and 
others. 

By permission, from one of my clients, Gertrude Hall, of 
New York City, author of successful film plays: 

fou at once grasp just the right idea and feel- 
ing. It lays the whole scene open before me. 
And to think that I have wasted one whole 
year trying different people!”’ 

I criticize and revise all kinds of manuscripts Rates 
reasonable for the high quality of work done. Send for 
information. 

Sales service for superior manuscripts only. 


JOHN H. WHITSON 
P. O. Box 2595, Boston, Mass. 








AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed promptly and correctly to meet 
editorial requirements. One carbon copy. Minor cor- 
rections, Rates: 50c per thousand - - - poetry 2c a line. 


M. M. HURLBUT 
150 E. Second Street Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

















MAKE If you have imagination I 
MONEY can QUICKLY help you turn 
WRITING | ‘ejection slips into PAY 
FICTION | CHECKS. Write for valu- 
———— | able, FREE information. 








NATALIE NEWELL, Coconut Grove, Florida 


(NOT a school or sales agency) 


COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technical and substantial help on revis- 
ing and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or 
may fully collaborate with you for $1 cash plus 
half of the proceeds when the storyis sold. James 
Nepthali Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed Expertly. To Meet Editorial Requirements. Accurate, 
Neat, Prompt Service. 50c Thousand. One Carbon. Duplicate 
Title and Final Pages—Corrections if cea in Spelling, 
Punctuation, Paragraphing. CORRECT SPANISH. Transla- 
tions. EFFICIENT, INTELLIGENT CO- JOPERATI ON. 


VIRGINIA DEGRAW 
P. O. Box 746, Binghamton, N. Y. 











PROSPERITY SERVICE at PANIC PRICES! 


You can’t beat it! Free revision and marketing at 10% 

Unavailable material given detailed criticism of constructive 
nature and priceless value by an author who has sold 260 
stories of all types! All scripts given my personal atten- 
tion. Let me help you do what I do for myselfi—SELL! 
Rates: $1 up to 7,500 words; $3 to 15,000 words; $5 for 
novels. Send fee and return postage with each script. No 
free readings. 


ERNIE PHILLIPS, Dept. A, Sierra Madre, Calif. 





Contributing WRITERS Wanted 
who can furnish short articles, stories and fea- 
tures suitable for newspaper syndication. Stamped 
self addressed envelope must be enclosed for 
return of MSS. 


AUTHORS SELLING SYNDICATE 
85 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio 
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exploited by the trade paper writer and 
which is open to good material. Magazines 
in this field include the following: 


The Purchasing Agent, 53 Park Place, New 
York City. 

Canadian Purchaser, 22 Grove St., Hamilton, 
Canada. 

Chicago Purchaser, 214 Great Northern Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Genesee Valley Buyer, 635 St. Paul St., Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

Mid-Continent Purchaser, Box 1781, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Mid-West Purchaser, 1760 E. 22nd St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

” a Supplies, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
I 


1. 

New England Purchaser, 80 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Pacific Purchaser, 433 California St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Philadelphia Purchaser, 1600 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Railway Purchases and Stores, 9 South Clinton 
St., Chicago, II. 

Southwestern Purchaser, Gulf Bldg., Houston, 
Texas. 

Southwestern Purchasing Agent, 666 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif, 

Washington Purchasing Agent and Manufac- 
turer, 2100 Fiith Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Articles on purchasing methods and prob- 
lems of buying in all industries, embodying 
new ideas only, are desired. Fact stories 
dealing with methods, problems and _ proc- 
esses of purchasing, dealing with some origi- 
nal or interesting phase of purchasing, not 
routine or elementary articles. Methods and 
policies of purchasing materials and supplies 
for street railroad and steam railroads, bus 
companies, public utilities, manufacturers, 
large retailers, etc. 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENTS 
(Continued from page 36) 


opinions to the Judges of Awards, c/o above. 
Silver Screen, 45 West 45th St., New York 
City. $15, $10 and $5 for the three best letters. 
(Speaking your mind about movie subjects). 200- 
word limit. Address Editor, above. 
Life, 60 East 42nd St,. New York City. $20 in 


Poetry 


Dreyfuss Art Co., 187 Varick St., New York 
City. 50 cents a line (minimum) for greetings 
of all kinds, with bonuses of $25, $15, $10 and $5 
for the Christmas, Valentine, Easter and Every- 
day sentiments selling best during the year fol- 
lowing publication. A preference for four line 
verse is indicated. 

Fantasy, 950 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(The rumor that this magazine has discontinued, 
as reported in two Writer’s Magazines, is un- 
true). A five-dollar prize will be awarded for 

















the best poem having as its title, “Autumn,” sub- 
mitted to the current contest. The editor informs 
us he is still on the lookout for good critical es- 
says on any living poet. (This is a quarterly). 

Kaleidograph, 702 North Vernon St., Dallas, 
Texas. A number of monthly poetry contests; 
also a book contest. This is a poetry journal 
published monthly. Editors: Whitney and Vaida 
Stewart Montgomery. 

Miscellaneous 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Annual award of $10,000 to an 
American citizen for the scientific achievement of 
greatest value to the world. 

The Parents’ Magazine, 255 4th Ave, New 
York City. $1 for brief letters accepted and pub- 
lished on problems of child training which have 
been met and successfully solved. Address Pa- 
rental Problem, above. 
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Field and Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Current issue contains full details of their 
Annual Prize Fishing Contest. Prizes are valued 
at $3,240, and awarded for “largest” fish, etc. 
Open to all the United States during season of 
1932. See magazine if interested. 

Annual Ball Mason International Canning Con- 
test. $5,000 in 1,600 prizes and a grand prize of 
$100. Write to Grace Viall Gray, Log Cabin, 
Aurora, Ill, for free jar and complete data on 
the contest. Closes October 1, 1932. 

Scholastic, 155 E. 44th St., New York City. 
Pays $1 for every accepted “Boner” submitted by 
a teacher. 

Visking Corp., 4311 Justine St., Chicago, II. 
$50 monthly during 1932 for best sausage recipes 
accompanied by fifty word letters (or less) telling 
“Why You Like Visking Sausage Casings.” Give 
your butcher’s name and address. 
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A few of my cli 
ents’ magazine 4! 
appearances dur- ; 


most effective form 


active markets. 


Consider: 








dertake their negotiation if likely to sell. 
Or I will help you whip them into the 
- Pe through vigorous, pers and money in the 
constructive criticism, revision and replot genk!” 

suggestions. There will be included ad- 


vice regarding future for 


on any single manuscript that I charge. 


national magazines. 


“I am still a little 
dazed over you selling 
‘Practically Engaged’ 
so quickly. It was only 
eighteen days from the 
day I mailed it to you 
until I got your letter 
telling of the sale! 


“Before trying you 


Avail Yourself of Real Help: 1 tad « bad case of 


Rejection Slip Blues, 


The same practical professional guidance gecompanied by spots 


is available to you. Send me one or sev- before the eyes and a 
eral manuscripts and I will render a re- painintheneck. Now, 
port on their sales possibilities, and un- after six months of 


your help, I have a 
smile on my face, a 
new pair of red slip- 


NEW WRITERS ARE SELLING 


Six months ago Vina Lawrence, of Harlingen, 
Texas, hadn’t sold a story—even perhaps, as you. 


She has since sold several stories to four popular 
Her second appearance in one of 
them is shown at the left. 


The quotation from her letter of July 12th, 1932, 
is an example of the results that can be obtained from 
intelligently directed literary effort: 








VINA LAWRENCE 


Many other new writers are breaking in too. 


We've sent out checks on several other ‘‘first sales’’ to 


beginners during July. 


Literary Agent 


The wasted time, effort and postage of unguided production and haphazard submission— 
and balance it against the negligible reading fee of 50c per thousand words, a minimum of $2.00 
(Special rates on material over 25,000 words). And 


remember that as soon as we reach a $1000 quota of sales for a client all charges except the 
standard agency commission of 10% on American and 15% on foreign sales, are dropped. 


Send your manuscripts, or write for complete information. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


45 West 45th Street 


New York, N. Y. 







































WriteEr’s DIGEST 





AUTHORS 


Have sold hundreds of stories with my 
help. Personal revision, criticism, sell- 
ing; typing, etc. 

Send manuscripts for FREE reading 
and advice regarding marketing. 


FREDERICK PALMER 


Former President 
Palmer Institute of Authorship 


215 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








$323,000 IN PRIZES! 


Announced in one issue of CONTEST NEWS. Given 
by manufacturers, publishers, etc., for slogan, titles, 
recipes, jokes, a ov, etc. 

months subscription to CON- 


Six 
TEST NEWS and helpful 32-page 
booklet, “HOW To Prepare Manu- 
scripts and CONTEST ENTRIES,” 
both for $1.00. ‘se copy Contest News, 25c (coin). 
CONTEST NEWS, Station A-10, Toledo, Ohio 








Now to a larger studio in a more pic- 

e ° e turesque part of old Greenwich Village 
Insignia of for the new season. 

Quality Help Fiction — Articles — Poetry — Rhetoric 

For Writers. Are you ready for magazine revival? 
I. H. WILSON 


39 Grove Street, New York, N. Y. 











FREE -TUITION - FREE 


Short Story Writing, Public Speaking, Business College, 
French, Business Law, Physical Directors, High School, 
Bible, Naturopathy, Beauty Culture, Business Management, 
other courses, tuition FREE. No contracts, monthly pay 
ments or salesman. Apply at once. PEOPLES COLLEGE, 
Cor. 10th and McGee, Kansas City, Mo. 








HELP. not HOoOOoOnRY 


is what you need. MY DOLLAR SERVICE 
enables you to get professional literary as- 
sistance without mortgaging the old home- 


stead. Send any Mss. under 5000 words, 
together with $1 and return postage. I'll either sell it, or 
write you a 1000 to 2000 word letter showing you what is 
wrong. If it vhas possibilities, tell you how to make it 
salable. No ‘‘rubber-stamp” methods. Real, practical help. 
FOREST GAYDEN, Box 182, Balboa Island, Calif. 

(Each additional thousand words above 5000—25 cents.) 








COMEDY! 


Whoever heard of a basic list of comedy situations? Nobody! 
Nevertheless, the analysis of 10,000 jokes, gags, and funny 
situations has just been completes by the creator of the 
Plot Robot—Genie, Wycliffe A. Hill and staff—and it was 
discovered that there are THIRTY basic comedy situations. 
This analysis and the list of basic comedy situations is pub- 
lished for the first time in history in a special copyrighted 
article in the current issue of Creative W: orld Magazine. It 
is invaluable to all writers. Send 25c for sample copy. 


CREATIVE WORLD MAGAZINE 


312 E. 12th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 








The Writer's Market 


Book Publishers 


Henry Holt & Company, 1 Park Ave., New 
York City. J. W. Poling, Editor. “We want full- 
length book manuscripts, especially non-fiction. 
We are not interested in the rental library ‘tripe.’ 
We report within a month, and pay regular royalty 
terms.” 


Simon and Schuster, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Clifton Fadiman, Editor. “We 
do only general publishing. We do not want 
technical material. Our special needs include high- 
grade fiction and also above-the-average light fic- 
tion. First novels and novelists welcome. We 
want works dealing with the humanizing and 
popularizing of knowledge; biography; no juve- 
niles or poetry. Catalogue gladly sent on request. 
We report within from one to four weeks, and 
pay by arrangement.” 


Class 


American Banker, Inc., 32 Stone St., New York 
City. W. C. Woolfson, News Editor. Issued 
daily; 5c a copy; $12 a year. The American 
Banker is still looking for correspondents in many 
of the large cities in the United States and Can- 
ada. If further details are desired, write the 
American Banker for their instruction sheet for 
correspondents. They pay 10c per column inch 
for stories, and $1 each for pictures, mats, or cuts. 
They do not use poetry. They report immedi- 
ately, and pay at the end of the month. 


Bankers’ Monthly, 536 South Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. John Y. Beaty, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c 
a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want articles from 
1000 to 2000 words in length about treatments 
of policies and methods of banking, first person, 
signed by the banker preferred. We use photo- 
graphs, forms, and charts; we do not use poetry. 
We report promptly, and pay one cent a word on 
publication.” 


The Bankers’ Service Bulletin, 536 South Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. John Y. Beaty, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
articles concerning bank operating methods and 
equipment—forms, purchasing systems, accounting 
supplies, etc. We use photographs, forms, and 
shorts; we do not use poetry. We report prompt- 
ly, and pay one cent a word on publication.” 





Daughters of the American Revolution Maga- 
gine, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
D. C. Natalie Sumner Lincoln, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want 
articles on historical, genealogical, and patriotic 
subjects. We do not pay for poetry, and use it 
only as a ‘filler. We can use good photographs. 
We report within two weeks, and payment is made 
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Fur-Fish-Game (Harding’s Magazine), 174 E. 
Long St., Columbus, Ohio. A. V. Harding, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“We want articles from 3000 to 5000 words, writ- 
ten on outdoor subjects, particularly articles on 
big game hunting, fishing, and pioneer life. We 
want photographs with articles. We do not use 
poetry. We report immediately, and pay M%c to 
4c a word on acceptance.” 

The Leatherneck, U. S. Marine Barracks, 8th 
and Eye Sts., Washington, D. C. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. The material used in 
this magazine is of interest to U. S. Marines, 
active and reserve, only. They use photographs 
of marines or former marines, on land or sea. 
They use only reprint poetry. Report within ten 
days, but at present time are not paying for ma- 
terial accepted. 


General, Literary and Fiction 


The American Mercury, 730 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. H. L. Mencken, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We want 
articles dealing with American themes and per- 
sonalities, particularly on unusual subjects. We 
seldom use more than one short story and one 
poem a month. The average length of manu- 
scripts should be 4000 words. We do not use 
photographs. We report within two days, and 
pay on acceptance.” 


Argosy 280 Broadway New York City. Don 
Moore, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a copy. “At 
the present time we are buying very few manu- 
scripts of serial length. We are in the market for 
strong novelets of 10,000 to 12,000 words and can 
use lengths up to 20,000 words. We are wide open 
to good short stories, particularly those of 5000 
words and less. Short short stories, 1000 to 2000 
words are very welcome, provided they are stories 
and not merely incidents or anecdotes. Action 
fiction of any sort is welcome. Our scope covers 
all the action fiction fields—sport, Western, 
Northern, sea, war, air, construction jobs, crime, 
mystery, humor, romance, foreign, adventure, rail- 
way, business conflict, fantastic and pseudo-scien- 
tific. Our primary requisite is a strong, unusual 
plot packed with plenty of action. Of course, we 
want plenty of interesting character work and also 
well done and convincing local color. But we are 
not interested in love, domestic tales, sex stories, 
stories with a predominant woman interest or 
told from a woman’s viewpoint.” 


Astounding Stories, 155 East 44th St. New 
York City. “We want stories with the emphasis 
laid equally on story values and scientific content. 
By ‘story values’ I mean the usual desirable fic- 
tion properties of physical action, suspense, com- 
plications, conflict, human interest, and organic 
unity; by “science” I mean fictional creation of 
new devices and new interplanetary conditions 
explained generally in principle, and sometimes 
in detail—as if it were desirable on the part of 
the author to give at certain points brief but vivid 
and interesting lectures on some phases of science. 
We want, also, good story values, but now a mere 
action story with a pseudo-scientific take-off is 
less desirable than one which goes half-way to- 
ward the limit in such scientific matters which 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


this exceptional SPECIAL OFFER for detailed 
criticism of manuscripts, full report upon litera- 
ry-commercial values and advice regarding mar- 
keting. 
will cover the charge for this service on one 
° manuscript of not more than 5,000 words, re- 
ceived prior to October 1, 1932. 
This low charge is made in order that we may 
now assist writers so far as possible during 
present economic conditions. 
We offer 25 years’ experience as writers, edi- 
tors, publishers, and advisers to authors. We in- 
vite correspondence from writers who have work 
with which they wish assistance. (Please send 
return postage with manuscripts.) 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve 
Franklin, Ohio 








CORRECT TYPING 


35c per 1000 words. Carbon copy, if desired, 10c per 
1000 words. Market suggestions, minor corrections in 
spelling and grammar, free. 

Also grammatical revision and criticism departments. 


AUTHOR’S HELPER 
Established 1920 Iron River, Wis. 








Learn to Write 
Humor 


There is money in humor. It is the open door 
to successful column writing, which pays as 
high as $250,000 yearly. Humorous short 
stories sell readily, at good prices. I teach how 
to write witty paragraphs, verses, epigrams, 
dialogue, jingles, articles, stories, poems. How 
to market humor. How to syndicate. On 
request, will send a SAMPLE LESSON FREE. 


JACK W. PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street - - - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, 
plays, and verse; also handle short fiction. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 











ANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


ABSOLUTELY NO CHARGE 
Unless we publish and sell your book on a 
royalty. Is this fair? Tell us what you have. 
ECONOMY PUBLISHERS 
1706 Tacoma Ave., So. 


Tacoma, Wash. 











THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Send me your material in the rough. I polish, 
revise, re-write where necessary, and return to you the fin- 
ished manuscript, beautifully typed and prepared for publica- 
tion. First 1000 words $1. 50 cents per 1000 thereafter, in- 
cluding carbon copy and return postage. Get out those re- 
jected ’scripts and let me make them into stories and articles 
that live and breathe. 


EDITH M. NAILL, 


Clarksdale, Missouri 
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WRITER’s DIGEstT 





WRITERS! 


Our Editor has SOLD his own fiction and most every 
other sort of literary material for many years. Get his 
personal, expert, PRACTICAL, dependable criticism 
or revision of your manuscripts. We now want manu- 
scripts for marketing. We are in DIRECT touch with 
leading New York editors, who know of us favorably, 
besides the general markets. Send for our complete 
FREE list of our own books or productions. We have 
a short story writing course, on the market since 1916. 
Our IDEAS MAGAZINE is published for writers, in- 
ventors, artists, and others of a creative trend of mind. 
Price 25 cents per copy . . ... Remember that we 
specialize on DEPENDABLE, frank literary services. 
ADVANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Post Office 
Box 27, Station “C,” Los Angeles, Calif. Estab- 
lished 1911. 











0 OK Manuscripts Wanted 


ALL SUBJECTS — FICTION 

(NOVEL LENGTH), Verse, 
Business, Religion, Travel, Medicine, Sci- 
ence, World War, Professions, History, Pol- 
itics, Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscellane 
ous, Prose (30,000 words and up); Verse 
(book-size collections-. Friendly reading free, 


and prompt report. ; 

a ., General Book Publishers 

DORRANGE & CO., INC, General Bork, Publish 

Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed 

by an experienced author’s typist 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, Ic per line. 
Special attention given books. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL INSURANCE 


When we type your manuscript you are genuinely as- 
sured cordial editorial attention when the editor picks 
up your story. Quality work only. Rates, 50c a thou- 
sand words. Carbon free. Each paper proof read. 


QUALITY TYPING SERVICE 
209 South Fifth St., Nashville, Tennessee 

















NEW YORK TYPIST —s_| 
My long experience and varied contact in typing 
om Micvn - ¥ Books, Stories and Plays for some of 
the most successful of present-day writers enables me 
to offer sympathetic and intelligent cooperation, as well 
as perfect work and prompt service. 
50c per 1,000 words, including one carbon copy. 
ELIZABETH GRACIE : 
56 West 45th Street New York City 


= 1) 
Ney Write to Sell 
past \iaA 


THE The Simplified Training Course gives 
gpiToR modern, practical training in fiction writ- 
, ing; 80% of those trained by the S. T. C., 
—DO@@R under David Raffelock, director, sell 
stories before com —— to national magazines; 
100% are thorou hly, efficiently trained. Send for 
“The Way Past the Editor,” free. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street, Denver,Colo. 
Send me a copy of the free book, ‘““The Way Past 
the Editor.” 


















we know interest intelligent modern grammar, 
high school, and college students of scientific (and 
fiction) bent. Hereafter, all stories submitted will 
be thoroughly checked for scientific accuracy by 
a qualified expert. Coincident with our change in 
policy will be a granting of more flexibility in 
lengths. While the bulk of our short stories will 
keep within 9000 words, we will remain wide open 
for stories of any lengths between that and 30,000 
words. Stories exceeding 9000 words had better 
be called novelets and be broken into chapters 
and be given chapter heads.” 





Battle Aces, 205 East 42nd St., New York City. 
Harry Steeger, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We want fast-moving stories 
of the Western front; also shorts around 5000 
words in length; and novelets around 15,000 
words. We use neither poetry nor photographs. 
We report within one week, and pay Ic a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


The Catholic Boy, 2642 University Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. Rev. Francis E. Benz, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly. “We want stories of adventure, 
sports, daring, business that have real boy interest, 
strong plot that will appeal to boys between 12 
and 17 years of age. Stories with a Catholic back- 
ground preferred that encourage honesty, honor, 
loyalty, and the best traits of a Catholic boy, but 
that teach without preaching. Stories to be from 
4000 to 5000 words, and serials from 40,000 to 
50,000 words long. No manuscripts are returned 
unless accompanied by a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope.” 





Dare-Devil Aces, 205 East 42nd St., New York 
City. Harry Steeger, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want thrilling ac- 
tion stories around 5000 words in length; and 
novelets around 15,000 words. We use neither 
poetry nor photographs. We report within a 
week, and pay Ic a word and up on acceptance.” 





Dime Detective, 205 East 42nd St., New York 
City. Harry Steeger, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “‘We want detective 
stories of mystery and action with a slight hor- 
ror twist. Emphasis, however, must be on the 
mystery. We also want shorts from 3000 to 
7000 words in length, and novelets, 15,000 words. 
We use neither poetry nor photographs. We re- 
port within a week, and pay lc a word and up 
on acceptance.” 


Gang World, 205 East 42nd St., New York City. 
J. W. Mithoefer, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We want novelets, short 
stories; no serials, no reprints, no true fact arti- 
cles. Novelets should be from 12,000 to 16,000 
words in length; shorts from 5000 to 8000 words. 
We want particularly fast-moving action stories 
with a sympathetic hero, well-developed plot, and 
plenty of suspense. We are looking for a new 
twist to the old gangster plot. We use neither 
photographs nor poetry. We report as soon as 
possible, and pay lc a word, thirty days before 
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Much Ado, 1806 Washington Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. Mrs. Harry Turner, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy. One of the small literary maga- 
zines of the “one-man review” type. “We are 
anxious to publish stories of amateurs who have 
unusual and radical philosophies, but at this time 
we are not in a position to pay for material. 
Contributors, however, will receive personal as- 
sistance in their work. If this is any inducement 
we will accept stories of any kind, not more than 
4000 words. Also articles and poetry. We feel 
that by publishing the work of unknowns it may 
help them to succeed with other publications. Our 
magazine is seventeen years old, but has never 
before published the work of outside contributors. 
Write for a sample copy.” 


The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kans. Nel- 
son Antrim Crawford, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
5c a copy; 50c a year. “We want short short 
stories around 1000 words in length; short stories, 
2500 to 5000 words, preferably near the lower 
limit; and serials, 30,000 to 50,000 words. We 
also want special articles, authoritative material 
of special interest to women. No _ personality 
sketches, interviews, or other journalistic matter. 
We are heavily stocked with manuscripts, and are 
buying nothing that we do not consider to be of 
extraordinary literary quality and outstanding 
popular appeal. We do not use photographs; we 
use very little verse—only short lyrics. We re- 
port within two weeks, and pay 2c a word and 
up for prose and 50c a line for verse, immediately 
on acceptance.” 


Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
vivid, accurate, non-technical accounts of progress 
in science and mechanics, stressing ‘human inter- 
est’ angle and well illustrated with striking photo- 
graphs. We can use articles up to 3000 words in 
length and base our rates of payment more on 
the novelty, newsiness and dramatic qualities of 
the facts presented than on the length of article. 
We publish many pages of ‘shorts’—articles of 
300 words or less describing new inventions and 
scientific discoveries, illustrated by photographs; 
also one and two-page photo layouts—‘picture 
stories’ of exploration, new and interesting indus- 
trial processes, etc. We are an exceptionally 
good market for newspaper men, trade paper 
writers and others who get around places and see 
the new things that are going on. We also want 
‘How-to-Make’ material for our Home Work- 
shop Department, and ‘Kinks’ for the handy man, 
machine shop worker and automobile mechanic 
and owner. We use photographs of new inven- 
tions, striking shots of engineering projects, etc. 
We do not use poetry. We pay up to 10c a word 
for articles; $3 and up for photos. We report 
on all material at once, and pay for material ac- 
cepted immediately.” 
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“AUTHORS” 


THE NEW MAGAZINE 


MARKET - TICKER 


FOR AUTHORS — EVERYWHERE! 
Published in New York City 


WHERE YOUR MARKET IS! 
The “Official Organ” of—and Published by the 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
ASSOCIATION 


Flatiron Building, Suite D 
175 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Pettit] 


Subscription price, only $1.00 a Year in U. S. 
Outside, $1.50. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 





























WEBSTER’'S NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

is the “Supreme Authority” 


r 











EVIDENCE 


Hundreds of Su- 

reme Court Judges concur 
in highest praise of the work 
as their authority. 

The Presidents and Depart- 
ment Heads of all leading 
Universities and Colleges 
give their indorsement. 

e@ Government Printing 
Office at Washington uses it 


2,700 pages > 
452,000 entries, 
includin 
sands of NEW 
WORDS; 6,000 











as the standard authority. illustrations. 
High Officialsinall branches | g, America’s 
of the Government indorse it, (ed aooggal 
Send for free illustrated G. & C. MERRIAM 
q booklet. » * COMPANY 
, Mass. 





REVISION AND CRITICISM 
All stories and articles revised and typed 
ready for editors at 20 cents a hundred words. 
Criticism only, 10 cents a hundred words. 
Fees payable in advance. 


GERALD TAYLOR WHITE 
MONTVILLE, N. J. 








—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER'S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
tate card and full details. 


Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Could Your Story Be Filmed ? 


Sell your story in Hollywood. If you're get- 
ting rejection slips from publishers, send your 
stories to me. Plot quality and visual adapt- 
ability are two screen requirements. No 
special technique is involved. For 12 years, 
producers have looked to me for screen ma- 
terial. The majority of screen stories are 
purchased here in Hollywood. Knowing what 
producers buy, I can help you sell. Write 
for full information. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Dept. F 


215 Baine Studio Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. é 


MECHANICAL BOREDOM 


delays many good stories. Put my typewriter to work for 
you on 20-lb quality paper, taking care of all requirements 
as to spelling, grammar, and composition. Prompt service. 
College Grade Work. MSS. mailed flat. Rate: 50c per thou- 
sand with carbon copy. 10% off on book MSS. 


H. M. BECKER 














P. O. Box 188, Ithaca, N. Y. 








TYPING—Manuscripts neatly, accurately typed 
on Hammermill Bond Paper. 40c for each 
thousand words or fraction thereof, carbon copy 
included. Special rates on manuscripts over 
10,000 words. 

MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
P. O. Box 460, Gary, Indiana 








NEW YORK EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
Established 1918 
Accuracy — Neatness — Promptness Guaranteed 
1000 Words—1 Carbon Copy............s00+ 30¢ 


POE ERS POGNG 6 ons csi csccsesccsecacesscesse Ic 
Above LOW prices issued to cope with depression conditions. 
TAKE ADVANTAGE NOW. 


No job too small or too large for us to handle. We shall be 
glad to co-operate, so let us know your problems. 


BESNER 
439 Hudson Terminal Bldg., 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 











MANUSCRIPTS 

editors’ requirements. All work 
letter-perfect. One carbon copy. 30c per thou- 
sand words. Edited if desired. Poetry, lc per 
line. Prompt service. 


MISS GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Typed to 


Writer’s DicEst 











CASH INON YOUR CAMERA 


Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers pay mil- 
lions yearly, for the photographs they print, 
and are eager to buy more. 

Wherever you live there are subjects for 
thousands of interesting pictures that you can 
make, and sell. Make good income in spare 
time with your camera. Quick sales of photo- 
graphs are being made regularly by U. P. 
members ovexewhats after only a few weeks 
of delightful, easily understood instruction by 
mail in Journalistic Photography; now avail- 
able at low cost. Write today for Free Book and 
full details of U. P. picture marketing service. 








UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS CORPORATION i 

10 West 33rd Street, Dept. 7H, New York ] 
Without cost or obligation tell me how I may cash in 

on my camera. ] 

Name | 








4 Adore 
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Railroad Stories (formerly Railroad Man’s Mag- 
azine), 280 Broadway, New York City. Freeman 
H. Hubbard, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We want fiction stories, 1500 to 
40,000 words in length, on any phase of railroad- 
ing, past or present. Our formula is: Menace, 
excitement, heroism—or fast-action humor—plus 
railroad atmosphere that is authentic, but not too 
technical for general readers. Preferably yarns 
that glorify the adventurous side of railroading 
without getting away from convincing realism. 
Real he-man stuff. Love interest permissible if 
kept in the background. We do not want stories 
about wrecks, runaway trains, silk specials, fights 
in engine cabs, and robberies; we want historical 
fiction, railroad construction, express messenger 
or railway mail (without robbery motive), loco- 
motive building, the brotherhoods, foreign coun- 
tries, car ferries, metropolitan subway or elevated 
lines, railroads beating the bus or motor trucks, 
etc. We do not care for such elements as grue- 
someness, cripples, the triumph of non-railroaders, 
anything disparaging railroad men, big business 
propaganda, technical details that confuse the av- 
erage reader, etc. We accept no fact articles 
except on assignment. We are overstocked with 
verse and true tales. We give sympathetic edi- 
torial co-operation to authors who know railroad- 
ing and who show signs of having studied this 
magazine in a sincere effort to ‘slant’ stories 
our way. We pay 1%c a word and up.” 


Poetry 


The American Poet, Iselin, N. J. H. Stuart 
Morrison, Editor. “We do not pay for poems, but 
welcome verse from unknown poets, as it is the 
desire of this publication to assist younger poets 
in every way.” 


Religious 
The Jewish Forum, 363 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. Isaac Rosengarten, Editor. Issued 


monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want 
stories, 1000 to 3000 words in length; also plays 
of the same length. We also want very short 
poems. All stories and articles must be of spe- 
cifically Jewish interest. No intermarriage stories 
accepted. We use photographs. We report with- 
in three months, and pay $3 a thousand words, on 
publication.” 


The Miraculous Medal, 100 East Price St., Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. Rev. Kieran P. 
Moran, C.M., Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “At present we are over- 
stocked in all departments. Ordinarily we take 
short stories up to 3000 words and articles of 
Catholic interest, as well as verse. A high de- 
gree of literary excellence is required. We also 
buy verse. Because we are bought well ahead, 
material must be of very exceptional excellence 
to get an acceptance. We use photographs, for 
which we pay $l each. We also use short-length 
poetry. We report within two weeks, and pay 
lc a word for prose and 50c a line for verse, on 
acceptance.” 
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BOOKS 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


Roget’s Thesaurus.......... ere Te Tr roe -$2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 

Standard Dictionary. . bauwa aes su ees - 1.00 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Punctuation and Capitalization............. - @& 
Frank Vizetelly 

Fifteen Tasuned’ Useful Phrases.......... - 1.75 
Grenville Kleiser 

ert tS aeeenn eee euwcneewaes 1.50 


Ambrose Bierce 
English asounpen, Antonyms and Prepositions 2.25 
erna 
Woolley’s New Handbook of Composition..... 1.40 
Revised and Enlarged by F. W. Scott 


College Handbook of Composition........... 1.50 
Woolley & Scott 
PLAYWRITING 
seed ye BOO? PUGER 560.0000 viewer cccsecee 3.50 


win Krows 
The “ of Sound Pictures....ccccccccccce Bae 
W. B. Pitkin & Marston 


SHORT STORY WRITING 

How to Write a Short Story...... oanses «+. 2.00 
Michael Joseph 

How to Write Short Stories....... ere 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

Plot of the Short Story..... caenas Sewae ww 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plotting the Short Story.......... sia ie taeian a 1.00 
Chunn 

Writing the Short Story............eeee00. 2.25 
. Berg Esenwein 

an Rane | be ORE Kaban coceve SAB 


ary B. Orvis 
The Ouly Two Ways to Write a Short Story.. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
Short Stories of H. G. Wells...........2+-. 4.00 
Laments for the Living..........eeeeeeee8 - 2.50 
Dorothy Parker 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 
Writing ...sc- Cecccesseveceseeccesesoes 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
FICTION WRITING 
Writing Journalistic Features.............. 3.00 
By Perley Reed 


Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.......... 2.50 
Arthur S. i te 

Fiction Writing for Profit......ccccccccccece 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing............ 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

How to Write Serial Fiction........... cocce BHO 
Michael Joseph 

Technique of Fiction Writing.............. 1.75 
James Knapp Reeve 

Emotional Values in Fiction Writing..... as 


James Knapp Reeve 

Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer...... 5.00 
Gallishaw 

PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


How to Prepare Manuscripts............... 1.00 
Emma Gary Wallace 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer....... 1.65 
Frank Vizetelly 


ee Ne oo 6 6.6.6 0 Kc ores nesewnwes 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
Reporting for Beginners.........0..+++00% - 3.00 


Charles D. Macdougal 





After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
book catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the follow- 
ing books to its readers. All books selected make interesting 


reading and are authoritative. 


POETRY 
Art of Versification. ......cccecs tnesenewes $2.00 
Esenwein and Roberts 
NE ES o cnicvcuweuctscuceeaves -75 
Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............. 2.50 
Walker 
Great Poems Interpreted...............-+0+ 2.00 
arbe 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Art of Inventing Characters............... 2.50 
Georges Polti 
Plots and Personalities........ a tmawneneds 1.75 
Universal Plot Catalogue..............+.+ - 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Elements of Plot Construction............. - 50 
Richard K. Abbott 
a, on rE 2.65 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
MISCELLANEOUS 
20 Best Short Stories in Ray Long’s 20 Years 
BO. TEGEE o.6.6.60:00.0:90:0:0:0:6s pan ek wiweloawiee 3.00 
Psychology for the Writer............. coe ae 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
Training for Authorship. .......cccccssesese 6.00 
leiser 
Cartooning and Drawing.............++++: - 5.00 
Manuel Rosenberg 
English Novel....... jee Nae eesaeasaaeene 1.00 


Ford Madox Ford 
Essentials in English Speech and Literature.. 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 


Anthology of English Prose............++.+ . 3.00 
Edited by Herbert Reed 

One Term Course in English Literature..... - 1.30 
Heydrick 

The Writer’s Book............ vheeeehuw eee 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Technique of the Mystery Story............ 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Writing Novels to Sell... .ccccccccccece coos BBO 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Business of Writing............++.. coe 200 
Fred Ziv 

Making Laughs Pay.......... Coecevedooene 2.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 

Magazine Article Writing...... eeetengenese 4.00 
E. Brennecke 

Free Lancing for Forty Magazines...... «+++ 2.60 


Edward Mott Woolley 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.... 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockard 


Juveniia Stery Writing... ccccccccscccccce - 2.10 
obinson 

The Magazine Article........ Tre eT ere . 3.00 
Crawford 

Writing for Profit....... ate sa pe wise ae ie -. 3.00 
Donald Wilhelm 

Writer’s Question and Answer Manual...... 1.00 
Harry V. Martin 

Landing the Editors’ Checks......... sovese Ge 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Writing for Real Money........... :$0sawee 1.60 
Edward Mott Woolley 

How to Write for Radio. .........eseeeee00% . 3.00 


Seymour & Martin 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
GENTLEMEN :—Please send me postpaid the following books: 
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WRITE FOR RADIO 


Radio wants short plays and skits 
written with knowledge of radio 
requirements. Market now larger 
than magazine field and uncrowded. 
Future gigantic. Establish your- 
self now. Complete instructions, 
including radio technique and 

pie Catto $1.00 


RADIO WRITERS °°32b.i' Mich.” 











WHAT?’S THE DIFFERENCE 


Between the much sought short, short story and ‘‘a mere 
incident or anecdote’? A lot! Let me help build yours 
to satisfy these editors. They want them! Supervised 
building up of longer stories. 100 personal sales. Established 
contacts. 3000 words or less, $2. 50c per additional 1000. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1428 Walnut Street, Danville, Ill. 





PROMPT SERVICE 
Neatly and accurately done to conform to 
editors’ requirements. 50Oc per thousand words, 
including one carbon copy and grammatical 
revision. 


MISS HELEN E. NOWLAN 


Toulon, Illinois 











LET ME HELP YOU 


Rejection slips lower your morale. 


Put your work in the hands of a reliable agent who 
knows current market requirements. 


I am selling for others. Let me see what I can 
do for you. 


Send for circulars and editorial recommendations 
from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John 
Farrar, and twenty other famous editors and publishers. 

ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second St., New York, N. Y. 







Troucuts Tat Come IwA Frasn 


- Must Be Set Down Quicety! 


Rich thoughts, fleeting impressions, should be written 
down quickly before they are lost forever. 


Many writers and students now use the easy-to-learn, 
A-B-C Shorthand for jotting down notes and ideas. 


SHORTHAIiD IN 12 LESSONS eo 


« *« * Complete Course Only 


A-B-C SHORTHAND is a scientific method of speech 
shortening. It is written with the familiar A-B-C’s, no 
puzzling signs or symbols to memorize. You acquire 
such speed in 12 lessons as writers of others systems 
seldom acquire after months of tedious practice. Writ- 
ers, students, lecturers—here is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to learn shorthand in 12 lessons at the cost of 
only $1.00. 


Mail Your Order Now. 
NATIONAL LIBRARY PRESS, 55 W. 42nd St., New York City 







































Trade 


Beautician Magazine, Suite 1507A West 42nd 
St., New York City. Henrietta Helston, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want articles helpful to beauty shop owners, about 
975 words in length; new hair styles. We pay 
lc a word after publication.” 


The Beverage News, 302 Broadway, New York 
City. L. J. Vance, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We want short articles 
of news value, also those of technical and prac- 
tical use in the manufacture and sale of bever- 
ages. We use photographs, but no poetry. We 
report promptly, and pay $5 per page.” 


National Bottlers’ Gazette, 233 Broadway, New 
York City. W. B. Keller, Jr., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. ‘“We want 
news or technical articles, success stories, mer- 
chandising and advertising plans in use by bot- 
tlers; articles on water problems, trucks, both 
mechanical and their use in the trade, etc., 1000 
to 3000 words. Illustrative material essential. 
We want clear photographs or well-drawn pen- 
and-ink sketches. We also want articles on busi- 
ness management relating to the beverage indus- 
try, insurance, legal decisions, and foreign stories 
on trade. We do not use poetry. We report 
within five days, and pay one-half cent a word 
after publication.” 


Southern Automotive Journal, 1020 Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Nat M. Johnson, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $1.00 a year. “Our circulation is con- 
fined to Southern and Southwestern states, in- 
cluding Kansas and Missouri, and we use prac- 
tically no feature material about firms located 
outside the South. However, we do publish semi- 
technical servicing articles about various parts of 
the automobile. We maintain a branch office in 
Dallas, Texas, and most of our material is pre- 
pared by our own staff. We report promptly 
and pay from 34c to 1%c a word on publication.” 


Announcement 


The Dean's Survey, Inc., 309 South Ninth St, 
Louisville, Ky., is putting out a new magazine for 
newspaper boys; first issue will appear in October. 
They are in the market for short stories having 
to do with newspaper boys; also detective and 
adventure short stories suitable for boys of from 
10 to 15 years of age. Rates have not yet been 
fixed, but will be between one-half and one cent 
a word. 


Note 


Far West Romances, published by Street & 
Smith, was discontinued with the July issue. 





Yes Sir! 


Box 551, 





I’ll Follow Copy! Even if it flies out the window 


But if you ask me to, I'll do more than ‘just follow copy.” I make corrections in spelling, gram- 
mar, punctuation, sentence structure on all scripts I type for you at 50c a thousand words. Carbon 
copy free. For straight typing, 40c a thousand words. Carbon free. Experienced, skillful work. 


Bohan Typing Service 


Carrizo Springs, Texas 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 
(Continued from page 30) 


liables falling right and left, an announce- 
ment like this is cause for rejoicing. 

Here are some New York markets for 
you verse exponents: 

Adventure, 161 6th Ave., New York City. Edi- 
tor, A. A. Proctor. Uses brief verse. Taboos 
religious, pastoral or love poems. Standards high. 
Pays 75c to $1 a line, on acceptance. A he-man 
periodical indicated by its title. 

All Story Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Editor, Amita Fairgrieve. Love lyrics of 
any length up to page of 36 to 40 lines. Taboos 
gloom and morbidity. No free verse. Pays 25c 
a line on acceptance. A sentimental, clean, ro- 
mantic love magazine. 

Breesy Storics, 1071 6th Ave., New York City. 
Editor, Cashel Pomeroy. Frivolous, light verse; 
a touch of humor welcome; satire, irony, sophisti- 
cation welcome. No free verse. Length limit, 
28 lines. Pays 25c a line, on acceptance. A sex 
story magazine of the breezy variety. 

Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St., New York 
City. Editor, Rev. James M. Gillis. High quality 
lyric or descriptive verse, all lengths. Free verse, 
if otherwise suited to the magazine. Length limit, 
50 lines. Pays on publication. A religious period- 
ical indicated by its title. 

Delineator, 161 6th Ave., New York City. Editor, 
Oscar Graeve. Uses only short lyrics of high 
quality, and pays high rates on acceptance. A 
quality slickie, and you’ve got to be good to land. 

Good Housckeeping, 57th and 8th Ave., New 
York City. Editor, William F. Bigelow. Poems 
of two or three verses, with emotional appeal and 
universal interest. No use for mere material 
schemes and long poems. Free verse not as often 
accepted as rhymed. Length limit, three or four 
verses. No definite rate of payment, but it is on 
acceptance. 

Harper’s Magasine, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
City. Editor, Lee F. Hartman. Short lyrics, 8 
to 40 lines. High rates on acceptance, and a big- 
shot quality slickie hard to make. 

Independent Woman, 1919 Broadway, New York 
City. Editor, Helen Havener. Occasional short 
verse relating to the business and professional 
woman. Not over four or five stanzas. Pays $1 
to $2 for short poems, on acceptance. A business 
and professional magazine for women. 


William F. Plowfield is publisher of the 
new magazine lVestchester Sketch, White 
Plains, N. Y. Will probably be similar to 
the style of Tatler and American Sketch. 


Magazine Publishers, Inc., 67 West 44th St., 
New York City, state: “In answer to your letter, 
Flying Aces, Sky Birds, Detective Dragnet and 
Western Trails are most decidedly still being pub- 
lished. More than that, we have a wide-open mar- 
ket for all four magazines. The needs for these 
publications are the same as set forth in a recent 
issue of your Writer’s Dicest. We have main- 
tained a steady market for writers throughout 
the spring and summer, and, as noted above, we 
are still wide-open.” 
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JULIA HATCHER, Literary Typist 


is happy to resume her service at 
201 W. Wyoming Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Typist to many successful authors; offers highest quality 
letter-perfect typing at 45c per 1,000 words. 

Introductory offer: beautiful manuscript cover free; return 
postage prepaid; four suitable markets suggested, if re- 
quested. Established 1924. 
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YOU HAVE READ: MY LATEST 
NEW YORK MARKET LETTER. 
YOU KNOW—I AM THOROUGHLY 
INFORMED ABOUT EDITORIAL 
NEEDS. Send for my folder, “Service 
for Writers.” It will tell you things you 
need to know about selling your material 
Said opednate I have written four books de- 
signed especially to help you sell in 
today’s editorial markets. “Writing the 
Modern Sex Story,” “How to Write a 
Gangster-Racketeer Story,” “How to 
Write a Modern Confession Story” and— 
ee ah “How 
to Write a Short, Short Story”—a quar- 
tette of books that will bring you real 
money in today’s depression. The “ah 
oe fee were ey 
the astounding response to this latest 
book, from writers all over the country. 
All four may be had for a remittance of 
$2.00, and will be sent postpaid on receipt 
Or SRE SUMS e605 ko You want some- 
thing to help you plot fresh, original, dis- 
tinctive stories in a most delightful man- 
ner? Send $1.00 for Robo Number One, 
a device that will truly astound and gratify 
you. JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ 
Personal Salesman, P. O. Box 10, Station 
“R,” New York City. 


MOVIE STORIES 
SOLD! 


Hollywood producers will pay good prices for 
original story material. Ten Hollywood studios 
and producers have appointed us exclusive agent to 
fill their production needs. 

Therefore, we will accept your manuscript, in 
any form, for FREE READING and REPORT. 

Our GOVERNMENT COPYRIGHT SERVICE 
provides protection before a manuscript is submitted 
to the studio, and is offered only after the story is 
accepted by us for presentation. 

We positively GUARANTEE to have your story 
READ by a studio, producer, or director. A 
promise any capable writer will value. 


- - - Mail This Coupon for Interesting Information - - - 





PEBIAE 4o.c.0.0 6:0.0.0:0:0:6460060 60:6:665-6066:6006 9089000000 08608 
Address 2 ccccccccccccccccccccocccecs coccccccce eocccce 
HOLLYWOOD SCENARIO AGENCY 
6665 Romaine, Dept. 16-A, Hollywood, Calif. 




























































Your story, plot, or idea may have the foundation for a successful 
photoplay! 

Motion picture producers have paid fortunes for what they want, and 
the demand for adaptable screen material is ever increasing. If you have 
creative imagination and can describe plainly what takes place in your 
mind, this medium should prove to be a lucrative writing market to you. 

Hundreds of splendid stories never reach the screen because producers 
are not aware of their possibilities. As studios will not accept manu- 
scripts through the mails, the ever-existing problem to the capable 
writer is the selection of an agency qualified, by studio contracts, to 
handle story sales. 

OUR GUARANTEE 
WE ARE EXCLUSIVE SCENARIO AGENTS FOR 10 HOLLY- 
WOOD STUDIOS AND PRODUCERS. When your story is accepted 
by our Agency for representation, we give our iron-clad GUARANTEE 
that it will be submitted to and read, by a motion picture producer, 
director, or studio executive. 

This, we believe, presents to the author an exceptional opportunity 
to profit in the field of scenario writing. 

An opportunity to start may be all you need to achieve success. 
Others have done it—why not you? Send in your story, in any form, 
for FREE reading in our Story Department—or write for free booklet 
describing our helpful service. 


HOLLYWOOD SCENARIO AGENCY 


Dept. 309 1040 No. Las Palmas HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


a ee a TTR 
MANUSCRIPTS 


typed to editors’ requirements, letter-perfect. 40c 
per 1000 words, one carbon. Prompt service. 
BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 

AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Tel. Walnut 6244 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





P. O. Box 43, 








ATTENTION!! 


Manuscripts copied neatly, accurately, promptly 
by experienced, competent typist. 40c per 1000 
words. Poems and songs, Ic per line. Minor 
corrections. Carbon. 


IDA LAPP, Sunnyside, Wash. 











SEND US 
Your short stories, 
novelettes, books, 
serials—we sell—or 


tell you why! diately salable. 


One fee covers han- future work. 


dling and criticism— 
fifty cents a thousand 
words — minimum of 
two dollars—sent with 
the script. Book fee 
is very low and re- 
funded on sale. Com- 
mission is 10% on 
American sales. 


Write for particulars. 


65 Fifth Avenue, 


Writer’s DiGEst 








WE OPEN THE 
EDITOR’S DOOR! 


The difference between a rejection slip and an editor’s check often is so 
slight as to escape every unaided effort of the author. Competent advice—a 
suggestion as to plot sequence, situation development, setting, locale, characteri- 
zation, market requirement—may be all that is needed to make a story imme- 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO 


Try us! Hundreds of professional writers and beginners are using our 
expert service to increase their sales and to start selling. Send us your manu- 
OUR RATE scripts. We KNOW we can assist you, not only on one story, but in all your 


We also have a new service for writers—on a monthly basis—which includes 
story criticism and counsel and advice as well as a complete selling service. 


PUBLISHERS’ 


Manuscript Placement and Criticism 
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FIND PLOTS 
(Continued from page 17) 


All of these are pulp stories, simply be- 
cause I know more about writing pulp sto- 
ries than any others. But if you write other 
types of stories you can use practically the 
same methods, with more attention to real- 
istic psychology. My above themes are 
melodramatic. After all, why not? 

Isn’t life itself the most melodramatic of 
themes? Where will you find more melo- 
drama than you see in the headlines of 
every day’s newspapers ? 

And don’t just look at your clippings. 
Write the stories—and I wish you luck! 


These are the addresses of all of the magazines 
mentioned in this article: 

Love Story Magasine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York. Miss Daisy Bacon. Thoroughly modern 
stories of the love-pulp type—plenty of emotion 
and no objection to touches of melodrama if well 
done. I usually use 5000 or 6000 words for this, 
but shorter ones may sell there. 

All-Story Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York. 
Miss Amita Fairgrieve. Very much the same type 
of story as for Love Story. A study of the two 
magazines will show you the difference very 
quickly. The stories may be a little longer for 
All-Story. 

Real Love Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York. The first-person confession type magazine 
that must have an authentic love atmosphere. 
Miss Daisy Bacon, Editor. 

True Confessions, 529 S. Seventh St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Miss Hazel Berge. 4500 words 
preferred. A first-person confession-type maga- 
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New York City, N. Y. 
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BIG NAME OR AMATEUR 


You need the filing cabinet and record system I give 
FREE to new clients. Still more, you need the right kind 
of typist. Let one story decide whether I’m the right kind. 
Rates reasonable, 40c per 1,000; s, 30c; verse, Ic a line. 
Extra outer-pages, carbon, minor corrections. Market sug- 
gestions if requested. 


OSCAR OPSAHL 
830 Simpson Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 











SCREEN STORIES only! 


Join the legion of Successful Screen Scribes! Place your 
oe the hands of a technical staff that can give you 
the benefit of actual studio experience recent productions. 
Be guaranteed expert aid! No false —— honest 
co-operation! Send for circular TOD. 


CINEMA-TECH SCENARIO SERVICE 
Box 1805, Hollywood, Calif. 














zine. Treat your morals carefully, with remorse 
indicated in the appropriate place. Don’t be afraid 
of emotion or even mild melodrama. 

Real Detective Stories, 1050 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, III. Fact or fiction stories of almost any 
length up to 20,000 words if they are well-done, 
with suspense carefully treated. In other words, 
your story must be unusual and well-written if 
you want to sell this magazine. 

College Life, 570 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Stories of adolescent life. 4000 words and shorter. 
Don’t be afraid of a sex element if it’s gaily 
handled, in an adolescent manner. 

Startling Detective Adventures, 529 Seventh 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. True fact detective sto- 


© Publicity Writi 
city Writing! 
Thousands of high salaried jobs are open every 
year for trained publicity experts—men and women 
who know how to CREATE news and to keep the 
names of their clients before the public. This is a 
form of Creative writing which differs from all 
others. Easy learned, too! 


Earn $50.00 to $250.00 per Week! 


And up! We train you to earn a real salary and 
occupy a fascinating and highly respectable, influen- 
tial position! You learn by working under a na- 
tionally known publicity expert who gives you 
definite assignments—actual practical experience. 
You receive his personal attention and criticism until 
you are proficient. 


Job Promotion Service Free! 


Employment sought, or provided for our gradu- 
ate students—regular positions or spare time work! 
Write for our booklet, “Publicity Writing For 
Profit’; it is free! No agents will call on you. 


National School of 
Publicity Writing 


312 East 12th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 














ries only. Always query these people on your 
case before you write it. Then, when you get 
your go-ahead, try to get permission from some 
detective or policeman handling the case to use 
his name as by-line. These people also want 
photographs of your cases. Mention which ones 
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practical help. 








Here is What “The Writer’s Market” 
Contains 


The name, address, and detailed editorial re- 
quirements of every magazine, syndicate, 
book publishing house, trade journal in the 
United States plus prominent markets in 
foreign countries. In addition to copyright 
information and a good index, there is de- 
tailed market information on lodge papers, 
house organs, radio, theater programs, little 
theaters, etc., etc. 
wR 


We sincerely believe that this book is 
the finest single book any writer can 
own. Any writer who doesn’t own 
this or another good writer's market 
directory is depriving himself of genuine 


$3.00 POSTPAID 


| WRITER’ S DIGEST 
22 East 13TH StrRezt 
CincinnaTI, OxIO 


Send me one postpaid copy of the 1982 edition of 
“The Writer’s Market,” for which I enclose $3.00. If 
I am not satisfied I wil return the book within ene 
week and you will refund my money in full. 


Comer tere ee eee eee See ee eee eee Sees esesrstes 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 










































Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS! 


is the experience of James P. Olsen. 
In less than 60 days after purchas- 
ing PLOT GENIE he sold over 
$1,000 worth of stories. Shortly 
after that he reported the sale of 
$1,400 more—all worked out with 
GENIE. 

He says PLOT GENIE excels 
Aladdin’s Genie. 

“Incidentally, I have at my elbow letters from Fiction House and 
Street and Smith, with checks totalling exactly $1,400.00! I 
worked these out with Genie. 

“The writer with Genie has it on Aladdin, because this Genie 
tells you what to do; Aladdin had to tell his Genie! 

“Genie is the boy who will keep the old writers from falling 
back and bring the new ones up. No course in story writing 
could possibly take one, step by step, through the requisites of 
a good yarn as does Genie."’ 
Plots are what count 
Genie’s plots are countless! 
inal—Unusual— Workable. 
Editors recommend this marvelous invention to their star 
authors. Endorsed by American Fiction Guild. Profes- 
sional writers have found it a veritable gold mine. It is 
in constant use in the Story Departments of every major 
Motion Picture Studio in Hollywood. It is used and 
endorsed by universities and colleges and praised by new 
writers who find it a means to financial success. 


Send for full 





in modern writing. 
They are Orig- 


What is it—books—course—machine? 
information. 


“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 Cents 


Just to get acquainted we will send ‘Perfect Plotter,’’ which 
contains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a complete plot 
synopsis developed with Plot Genie. This alone may show 
you what is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 
25c, coin or postage, and say “‘Send me Perfect Plotter.’ 


Ernest E. Gagnon Company 


791 Union Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
rome! 

e ii 
Short-Story Writing {| 
How to write, what to 


write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
taught by our staff of literary ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
| he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 

There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old, The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. he editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 

150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 


Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 


“We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 yolumes; descrip- 
tive booklet free. We also poblish The Writer’s Mnthly, 
the — magazine for literary workers; sample copy 
annual subscription $3.00. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


DiIGEst 
are available when you query them. 4500 words 
preferred. 

Detective Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Swift-moving action detective stories 
in which the detective plays the hero role. 2500 
to 5000 words. These must be good stories— 
really good stories, well-plotted, well-written, and 
well-managed as to suspense and outcome. 

Detective-Dragnet, 67 W. 44th St., New York. 
Modern detective adventures. Don’t be afraid to 
use a bit of woman-interest in stories for this. 
I’ve sold them 12,000-word stories, but I think 
that they use mostly 4000 to 6000 words. 

Top Notch Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York. Adventure stories of almost every type. 
Western detective, sport. I’ve even sold them a 
story about a trip to Mars, but I don’t think that 
they use that type very often. Stick to simply 
written things with a rather juvenile angle of ad- 
venture stuff for this magazine. Up to 6000 
words, with novelets from 10,000 to 15,000. 

True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New 
York. True detective stories, crime stories with 
actual photographs. It’s always wise to query 
them first on the case you intend to use. The 
by-line of a detective or police officer helps in 
this type of story. 

True Romances, 1926 Broadway, True Experi- 
ences, 1926 Broadway, and True Story Magazine, 
1926 Broadway, New York. These are all first- 
person magazines. True Story uses absolutely 
true first-person confessional stories (be prepared 
to prove that your story is substantially true, al- 
though you may change means and episodes), 
whereas True Experiences is more like Real Love 
Stories. It contains romantic first-person stories, 
with the love rather than the confession angle. 

Shadow Detective Monthly, 79 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Vivid exciting detective stories, more 
or less of the same type used in Detective Story 
Magazine. 

Short Stories, Garden City, New York. These 
are exciting adventure stories of almost every 
type—they must be well-done. 

Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York. Both fact and fiction crime stories of 
every type. Handle your suspense carefully. 

Love Mirror, 8 West 40th St., New York. Very 
emotional love stories without the touch of un- 
reality that many emotional stories have. Be 
careful about your sympathies. Don’t use too 
much pathos or too much of the fairy-tale element. 

Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., New York. 
Adventure stories of almost every type—fast-mov- 
ing, well-written. Be careful about your charac- 
ter development as well as your plot. 

Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York. Every type 
of adventure story, except those with feminine 
lead. Must be real action stories, well-done. 

College Humor, 1050 LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 
Really well-written stories of the type you wouldn’t 
be ashamed to submit anywhere. Be careful about 
everything—plot, characters, writing. Collegiate 
background is preferred, but an occasional extra- 
good story of outside the campus sometimes 
creeps in. 

Daredevil Aces, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
Exciting, fast-moving air-fiction. Don’t be afraid 
of a mystery or suspense element. 
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The Early Bird! 


Whether it’s a bird hunting for a worm, or an author hunting for an editor—the one who 
gets out and aggressively goes after what he wants brings home the spoils. 

Day after day, writers who use my Criticism and Sales Service or my Professional Col- 
laboration Service are learning that they are insuring themselves against Rejection Slips. 

And day after day I receive letters from clients of mine, now successful authors, of which 
this is typical: 

“To date I have sold over 70 stories and several novelettes.” 

The genuine, friendly, and strictly personal help I have given in the fifteen years and 
more since I first took up this work is, perhaps, the reason for my clients” success. This week 
I have received copies of three books just published, the work of Professional Collaboration 
clients: while on my desk as I write is the record of hundreds of acceptances of stores of 
clients in both the Criticism and Sales and the Professional Collaboration Services; some of these 
stories, previously declared “‘unsalable,’’ sold readily after revision. 

To really sincere inqu:rers I shall be glad to send some of these letters. I DO NOT HAVE 
TO ASK ANYONE TO TAKE ME FOR GRANTED, for my record is an open book. 

If you are discouraged by failure or if you wish to increase your percentage of sales, or 


reach better markets, why not find out WHAT CAN BE GOT IN THE WAY OF 


REAL HELP? 
CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 
TERMS (Each MS. charged for separately, fee to accompany MSS.) 


For MSS. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, 
$8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 words, 
$20.00; over 50,000 words, $25.00. 

These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 6,000 
words if unavailable; if a story is available, or can be made so by revision, the fee covers all such work, 
including typing, submission, etc. In brief, I back my judgment of a story with my time and money, 
instead of asking the author to do so. 

The Commission charged on sales is 10%. 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a ‘‘Course,’’ but intensive individual work with a strictly limited number of 
clients, during which the client and I write a story together, step by step, from the mere plot 
germ to the completed manuscript. This constitutes the most practical training possible. The 
client learns HOW by DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason I am able to advertise, month 
after month, ACTUAL RESULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are sur- 
prisingly low and convenient. 

Particulars on request. 

Some clients in this service have had the story accepted even before they had completed 
the payments. Others have sold stories written while they were still working on the collabora- 
tion story with me. All testify to the value of this service to anyone striving for literary success. 

This Service is entirely independent of the Criticism and Sales Service. 

LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It may supply the solution of the 
whole Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Or, send for booklet. “‘The Truth About Literary 
Assistance,”’ containing information vital to every writer, and not obtainable elsewhere. 
(Mailed gratis on request.) 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY sox sxavcisco, cauivonna 


Author of —or— 
“Landing The Editors’ Checks”............+++:+ $3.00 Postpaid 
Ee. SEE DD TIE nko io 6 0:00 s-owcsceenesees $2.50 Postpaid Drawer A-1, P. O. 
“Riabrasa oF Geass” Ce TOGO oo o:00:0:0:0-540080:08 $2.50 Postpaid 
Autographed individually for each purchaser. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


(Both addresses are always good, as I divide my time between the two cities) 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS. OWN SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN NEW YORK FOR 
PERSONAL SUBMISSION OF THE MSS. I ACCEPT. 




























Like the Autogiro— 
IT’S 
DIFFERENT 


The Sterling Model 


SMITH-CORONA 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO AUTHORS’ REQUIREMENTS 
AN ENTIRELY NEW KIND OF PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


resents a milestone in aviation progress, the Smith-Corona sets a new _ standard in portable 


I IKE a sensational novel that launches a new movement in [‘terature; like the autogiro which rep- 


typewriters. 

Before you buy a typewriter, make the ‘‘Manuscript 
Copy Test.’’ Take a page of your latest story or article 
and copy a paragraph on the Smith-Corona and the 
remainder on any or all ordinary portables. 

You will be amazed and delighted at the difference— 
at the ease and speed of typing neat, perfect copy on the 
Smith-Corona. ‘‘Piano-Key”’ action, floating Smith shift, 
high speed carriage return lever—these are only some of 
the exclusive features that distinguish Smith-Corona 


performance. 


CONVENIENT TERMS ARRANGED 
TRADE IN YOUR OLD MACHINE 


The Smith-Corona costs no more than an ordinary port- 
able, $60, including combination carrying case and per- 
sonal traveling bag. 

‘Fill in the coupon below for complete information, and 
for a FREE copy of ‘‘The Writer’s Guide,’’ an invaluable 
handbook on plot construction, scenario writing, prepa- 
ration and marketing of manuscripts. 


- 
| L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
| 51 Madison Ave., Dept. 16-1, New York, New York 


| [ ] Send full information about the Smith-Corona. 
| [ ] Send free copy of ‘‘The Writer's Guide.” 


Quote allowance on my typewriter. Serial No. 


| Name 
I 4 

ddress 
cs 


en | 











